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For the Companion | 


AUNT ABBY’S DIAMOND RING. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CuapP. I. 


A few years ago, there lived in‘a small house 
on Myrtle Street a widow named Abigail Tolley. | 
She had thin gray hair, the pale, nervous face of 
an invalid, qnd she hobbled about the houst 
with a cane. She was fretful at times, yet she 
had one of the kindest hearts in the world. 

There lived with her at that time an or- 
phan niece, Susie,—a girl about sixteen years 
old, and a boy named Martin Gower,—a 
nephew on her husband’s side,—whom she 
had taken into her house after he had been 
turned out of doors by a drunken step-father. 

Martin was seventeen; a bright, resolute, 
good-hearted fellow, though not without the 
faults common to boys of his age. 

I am afraid he was not grateful enough for 
all the widow’s kindness. He knew that she 
could not afford to support him in idleness; 
and vet he sometimes performed very unwil- 
lingly the small houschold tasks required of 
him. He was always absorbed in some plan 
of his own; and he did not like being re- 
minded, in a fretful voice, that he had neg- 
lected to cut the morrow’s kindling-wood, or 
to fill the lodgers’ water-pitchers. 

Martin had lived with the widow about a 
year, when he came home from school one 
afternoon and found her unusually low-spir- 
ited and nervous. 

“What’s the matter with Aunt Abby ?” he 
said, in a whisper to Susie, as he passed her 
in the entry. 

“One of her poor fits,” replied Susie. “She 
thinks we’re all going to the alms-house.” 

“Well, let’s go then, and have done with 
it!” said Martin. ‘“What’s the use of so 
much fuss about it ?” 

But though Susie could speak unkindly of 
her aunt, she did not like that Martin should. 
“You forget all she has done for you!” she 
exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“Not much danger of that, when she and 
you remind me of it so often!” he retorted. 

“You didn’t take the ashes from Mr. Ho- 
bart’s stove this morning,” Susie called after 
him, as he was passing in. 

“Of course, there’s something I didn’t do!” 
said Martin, carelessly. 

‘And I had to do it for you!” she added. 

“And I guess it didn’t hurt you!” was his 
last word. 

He was mounting the stairs, when Mrs. 
Tolley’s feeble, querulous voice was heard in 
her little sitting-room. 

“Susie! Martin! 
you!” 

“I can’t come now; see what she “wants,” 
Martin said to Susie. 

“You must come 
spoken to her aunt. 

And Martin, with a scowl] on his brow, en- 
tered the widow’s room. 

She sat in her easy-chair by the window, with 
an open letter in her lap. 

“Children,” she said, with quivering lips, and in 
a trembling voice, “here is something I didn’t 
mean to speak to you about; but I find I must. 
This letter, Susie, came to-day when you were 
out. It is from your brother Luther.” 

“Ts it bad news ?” Susie inquired, anxiously. 

“It’s the same old story. Heis having no end 
of trouble with his patent. I have sent him money, 
and sent him money, thinking every time it was 
the last. Now he must have thirty dollars at 
once. But I haven’t thirty dollars in the world, 
and I don’t know where to borrow it. That patent 
of his will ruin us all, and 1 wish it was at the 
bottom of the sea!” . 

Susie cried. Martin reached out his hand for 
the letter. 

“May I read it ?” he asked. 

“Dear, yes! if you can have the heart to.” 

But if the boy had the heart, he did not have 
the skill, and the letter was finally turned over to 
Susie, who dried her eyes and read it aloud. 

It was a simple and affecting story of struggle, 
hardship and disappointed hopes. But now the 
young inventor believed himself on the very ; 
threshold of success. He had put off appealing | 
again to his aunt, until driven by actual necessity | 
to take the steps which he feared would be as 
troublesome to her as it was distressing to him. 


Come here, both of 


” 


cried Susie, having 





Could she once more send him a little money, 
still put faith in his gratitude and fidelity ? 
“Now you see how it is,” said the widow, when | 
Susie had finished the letter. ‘I have four or five | 
just such letters as that; only the last ones show 
more and more how the poor boy has suffered. I 
have sent him every dollar I could spare; and 


and | 





bi 





now we cannot, without great sacrifices, send him 


more. What can be done ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Aunt Abby!” said Susie. “I 
am sure Luther has meant to do right. You never 
told us you were sending him money.” 

“No, for I didn’t want to trouble you. 
were going to say something, Martin ?” 

The boy was struggling with some strong emo- 
tion. All his generous impulses were roused. 

““You have done everything you could, I know!” 
he replied. ‘And I never even guessed what was 
troubling you so! Isn’t there something J can do ?” 

“For what?” said Aunt Abby. 

“To help you and Luther—to do my share!” he 
exclaimed. 

“My boy!” said the widow, in a faltering voice, 
“you help me—you and Susie both help me—when 
you show your sympathy and good-will.” 

Martin remembered with shame how grudging- 
ly he had often done the few small duties assigned 
to him in the home of his benefactress. She con- 
tinued,— 

“Next to mortgaging the house, which I can’t 
bear the thought of, there is one last resort.” 

She took from her pocket a small velvet-covered 
jewel-case, and lifting the cover, showed a ring 

“This was my daughter’s. It was her wedding- 
ring. I have kept it sacredly since she died. But 
now I suppose I must part with it. I hoped it 
svonld be yours some day, Susie.” 


You 





















“Oh, don’t mind about me!” 

But the girl’s eyes sparkled at sight of the jewel. 

“Is the stone a diamond ?”” Martin inquired. 

“Yes, and a fine one, though not very large. It 
ought to bring sixty dollars. Now, Martin, Il am 
going to confide it to your care. I would go my- 
self to dispose of it, if I could afford the expense 
of a carriage. But you may see what you 
can do first. Avoid the pawnbrokers; go to 
any respectable jewellers. You may sell it 
for fifty dollars, if you can’t get more; but 
I’d rather borrow thirty or forty dollars on 
it, than sell it at any price.” 

The boy looked anxious and excited as 
Aunt Abby put the case into his hands, with 
instructions how to act. 

“TI wish Susie could go with me!” he said, 


with a sense of the responsibility laid upon 
him. 


“She might, but she has so much to do here 
at home. Now, Martin, I rely upon your 
fidelity and judgment. Get the money if you 
can; if not, bring back the ring. Be sure not 
to lose either that or the money.” 


“I won’t lose anything!” said Martin, confi- 
dently. 

She also gave him a card, on which she had 
written,— 

“The bearer of this, Martin Gower, aged seven- 
teen, is authorized to dispose of a diamond ring 
for me.” 

To this her name and address were signed, so 
that he might not be suspected of having stolen 
the jewel. 

Then, after he was gone, Susie and her aunt 
talked over the affair and waited for his return. 

“You couldn't trust many boys that way!” 
said Susie, having set the table for their frugal 
supper. 

“What do you mean?” asked Aunt Abby, who 
sat watching from the window. 

“Oh, just think what a temptation it would be 
to a dishonest boy!” said Susie. ‘Forty or fifty 
dollars! That’s a big sum for a wild young fel- 
low to have burning in his pocket.” 

“But Martin is not a wild young fellow,” Mrs. 
Tolley replied. 

“No, lucky for us! You would never see your 
ring again, or your money, if he was. I wonder 
how it will seem to him to have fifty dollars in 
his hands all at once.” 

Now Susie, talking in this way, did not mean to 
make her aunt nervous. But it was time forthem 
w be expecting Martin's return; and as the widow 








sat watching, and saw the street grow dark, and no 


| Martin appeared, it took but a hint to agitate her. 


“Martin is honest; Iam sure he is honest,” she 
said, in a trembling voice. “But he may have 
met with some accident. Or—I don’t know—a 
large sum of money would be a temptation to al- 
most any boy, I suppose.” 

“T would trust Martin with hundreds!” Susie 
exclaimed. ‘He isn’t perfect, by any means; the 
trouble with him is he don’t think; but at heart, 
Aunt Abby, Martin Gowér is as true as any boy 
in this world!” 

She spoke warmly; for, notwithstanding their 
Jittle disputes, she was Martin’s steadfast friend. 

Her earnest words allayed for a while the fears 
she had raised in her aunt’s mind. But now the 
lighting of the street-lamps gave the watching 
widow an uneasy sense of the coming on of night. 

“Surely,” she said, “he ought to be here by this 
time! I wish you had gone with him, Susie. 
Perhaps he was afraid of being tempted, when he 
asked to have your company. Oh, what shall I 
do if he doesn’t come back ?” 

“He'll come back, safe enough! It’s a poor 
compliment you pay him,” added, 
“when you suspect him so, because he is a little 
late.” 

“71 don’t mean to wrong him,” the widow 
said, after opening the window, in order to 
take a long look down the street. “But he 
may have fallen in with some of his old com- 
panions. You know he had some dangerous 
acquaintances before I took him; and it has 
been hard for him to keep clear of them.” 

The table had been kept waiting an hour; 
and Susie herself, it must be confessed, was 
beginning to be anxious about Martin. 

Still another hour passed. Susie and her 
aunt had gone through with the formality of 
sitting at the table; but they had scarcely 
tasted anything on it; they could not eat 
while they were waiting for Martin. 

“T will go out and look for him,” said 
Susie, at nine o’clock. 

“That won't do,” said the widow. “I wish 
you had gone two hours ago; but now it is 
too late. Hark! isn’t there some one ?” 

Susie ran eagerly to the front door. But the 
comer was not Martin. It was Mr. 
Hobart, one of the widow’s lodgers. 

“O Mr. Hobart!” said Susie, “I wish you 
would come in and see my aunt; she is in 
great trouble about something.” 

Hiram was a shy young man; and he 
blushed and stammered as he entered the 
widow’s sitting-room. But he had a warm and 
sympathetic heart, and he quite forgot his 
shyness when he found that he might do 
something to relieve the widow’s distress. 

He hurried out again to look for Martin. 
And now once more Susie and her aunt waited 
for news of the missing one. 

It was almost ten o’clock when Hiram re- 
turned: from a fruitless search. The jewellers’ 
shops had long been closed. He had walked 
the streets in vain, looking for Martin. There 
seemed to be really nothing he could do; so 
he had come back, hoping to find the boy at home 
before him. 

But Martin had not come; and he did not ap- 
pear that night. If he had indeed fallen into 
temptation and stolen the money, he would cer- 
tainly have been driven by remorse to hasten 
home with it if he could have known what agonies 
of anxiety his kind benefactress was suffering on 
his account. ‘ 

“Tt isn’t the money,” she said—though that was 
so much to her—‘‘but to think he couldn’t be 
trusted; that’s what breaks my heart!” 

“Do go to bed and sleep,” Susie entreated. 

It was now past midnight, and Mr. Hobart had 
long since gone up to his room. 

“Sleep!” said her aunt, bitterly, “there’s no 
sleep for me this night. O Martin! Martin!” 

“T trust him yet!” Susie declared. “Something 

keeps him. We shall hear from him in the morn- 
ing.” 
Indeed, at about ten o’clock the next forenoon, 
news—strange and startling news it was—reached 
them, regarding the lost boy. In order to explain 
what it was, we must go back a little. 

Martin had started off, full of zeal and fidelity, 
to do his aunt’s errand. Walking the street, he 
kept his hand on the pocket that held the little 
jewel-case that contained the ring. 

Te went first to a well-known jewelry-store, 


Susie 


Hiram 





which his aunt had recommended; but the pro- 








prictors had gone home, and the clerk told him to 
come again in the morning. 

Then he tried two or three other places, but | 
without success. Then he entered a small shop | 
that showed piles of gold and silver and paper | 
money in the window, together with watches and } 
jewelry, and the notice—*Monry To Loan.” } 

The shop-keeper—a large, dark man, with a 
coarse mouth and a big nose—examined the jewel, | 
and Martin what he considered it 
worth. 

“Sixty dollars,” said Martin, stoutly. 

The big-nosed man made no reply, but coolly | 
handed the case back over the counter. 

“Don’t you want it?” Martin asked. 

“Not at that price,” said the man, with a look | 
of cold indifference. 

“What do you think it’s worth ?”’ 
sisted. 

The man made no reply, but turned to another 
customer. And Martin discovered to his 
alarm that he was in the shop of a pawn-broker, 
which he accordingly quitted in haste, without 
waiting for an answer to his question. 

He next entered a narrow but elegant shop, 
where he was politely received by a young sales- 


| 
asked was | 


Martin in- 


now 


man. 

“Have you a right to dispose of this ring ?” said 
the young man, eying first the jewel, then looking 
sharply at Martin. 

“You will see that I have,” 
showing Mrs. Tolley’s card. 
“Oh!” The young man smiled. 
a valuable ring ?” 

“I believe the real worth of it is about sixty 
dollars.” 

“Oh!” The young man smiled again, and took 
the ring to the rear of the shop, where he exam- 
ined it carefully by a brilliant gaslight. “You 
haven’t found it easy to get that for it, I fancy.” 

Martin confessed that he had met with diffi- 
culties. 

“You have offered it in several places ?” 

“Yes; four or five,” Martin stated, frankly. 
“But everybody scemed to think it a valuable 
ring, except the pawn-broker on Court Street.” 

“Oh! You offered it to him?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t like him, and didn’t wait to 
hear what he thought of it.” 

The young man was so friendly, and seemed to 
take so much interest in the ring, that Martin had 
strong hopes that he would buy it. He 
greatly disappointed, therefore, when, with an- 
clasped 


the boy replied, 


“You consider 


— 





was 





other obliging simile, the jewel-case was 
and handed back to him. 

“You can’t give me anything on it ?” Martin in- 
quired. 

“T don’t think we could agree about the price,” 
said the young man. “Besides, the boss is away, 
and I couldn’t buy it without his sanction.” 

“Then why did you look at it and keep me 
waiting so long?” cried the boy, indignantly. 

“Why, because you wanted me to look at it, 
didn’t you ?” the young man replied, blandly. 

Martin was going, when, having opened the 
case, to take a look at the jewel, he started, exam- 
ined it hurriedly, with a frightened air, and turned 
upon the salesman. 

“This is not my ring! Where is my ring?” he 
demanded, in accents of despair and terror. 

“That is your ring—the ring that was in the 
case when you gave it to me.” 

“Tt is not! You have changed it! Give me 
back my ring!” And Martin sprang at the young 
man, who, smiling still, but with an excited face, 
retreated beyond his reach. 

(To be continued.) 
«> 


WISDOM. 


Mount up the heigl 
And crush each error low; 

Keep back no words of knowledge 
That human hearts should know, 





ts of wisdom, 
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Later in the day, Annie Burt beckoned to 
Mamy Hunt, and the two girls disappeared and 
were seen not long after strolling down the old 
beech avenue, back of the seminary, talking very 
confidentially together. 

“Tt’s a letter from Rose May’s mother. You 
know she is a widow—and—I found it by the stu- 
dents’ stairs out near the old well. I thought I 
had lighted upon some school-girl correspondence, 
and would read it just for fun. Perhaps I ought 


| not to have read it, but pure mischief led me to 


commence it, and it ended in making me very sad. 
I only read enough to know that Rose, whom we 


| all have thought a little proud, is very poor. Of 


course, we’ve suspected that; but she has got to 
wear that thread-bare old silk on examination 


day. Wer mother wrote her such a pitiful letter, 
it almost made me cry. She only wants ten dol- 
lars. Isuppose she could freshen up something 


with laces and ribbons, and buy some new gloves, 
poor girl. Now, I’m going to put this letter in 
one of her books, so she'll not know she lost it, 
and can’t we think of some way to help her ?” 

The next day, Rose was seated at her desk 
drawing the outlines of a map. 

“To you feel too dignified for a little fun?” 
asked somebody, putting her hands upon the girl’s 
shoulders and peering round into her face. 

“TI dignified!” laughed Rose. 

“Why, yes, aren’t you, rather? I used to fancy 
you were pride personified; and that was at one 
time the general impression of the beautful Miss 
May.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” laughed Rose, coloring at the com- 
pliment. “TI like fun as well as any of you. What 
is it?” 

“A wedding. To-morrow is half-holiday, and 
Miss Holmead says we may be just as jolly as we 
please.” 

“A wedding!” repeated Rose. 

“Yes, and we want you toact the clergyman.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Rose. 

“Lucky for you Miss Holmead didn’t hear 
that,” said Annie. 

“Who is to be the bride ?” 

“Betty Brooks. I am to be the groom. I have 
short hair, and can easily ornament my upper lip 
with a mustache. Ina suit of tweed you don’t 
know how altogether splendid I do look. Jenny 
Lee will do the disconsolate mother, and Mamy 
Hunt will give the bride away as the grieving par- 
ent. All the under teachers are coming. I car- 
ried them the invitations myself, and we shall 


| have the whole school for spectators. Come—I’m 
| so glad you consent.” 


The next day the girls, assembled in one of the 
large class-rooms, were merrily discussing the 
coming ceremony. Rose paraded solemnly back 
and forth in canonicals composed of a long white 
wrapper and a black sash. Miss Braxton, who 
was the school jester, made an admirable groom, 
and kept the girls in roars of laughter by her pre- 
tended impatience 

The bride came in last, and her appearance was 
the signal for a burst of admiration from the as- 
sembled school. 

In white, with a voluminous veil of tulle falling 
over head and shoulders, pretty, vivacious little 


tion. 
The most comical scene of all was when the 

clergyman pretended 

parents, whose display of white handkerchief, and 

of the best effects in the ceremony. 

ating minister. 


commenced. 


in the bonds of hemlock. 





For the Companion. 


ROSE MAY. 
By M. A. Denison. 

Ten dollars! Only ten dollars! The amount 
of money was nothing to most of the girls, but 
to her—Rose May—the only daughter of a poor 
widow, no, it was out of the question; there was 
no way to raise it! 


“I'm sorry,” wrote her mother, in the most del- | 


icate of old-fashioned chirography ; “I’ve thought 
of everything, but unless I sell old Betty for less 
than she is worth, I cannot get the money. Yes, 
I think with ten dollars you might get all you 
need, and I thought I should be able to lay by 
enough for your graduation outfit. 

“O my darling, I’m so sorry! but you will have 
to make the old black silk do without any acces- 
sories; I cannot even send you a dollar, for Kitty 
has been sick, and medicine costs. I had to use 
every cent to buy nourishing things. Never mind, 
Rose; at least, try to mind as little as possible. I 
know how you will feel, but you will lose no real 
friends through poverty of appearance.” 

This Rose read with tears in her eyes; then she 
seized a pen and dashed off the words,— 

“Don’t sell the cow, mother. Kitty needs the 
milk. I can get along very well. You must not 
worry. The old silk can be fixed up, I guess. It 
is very respectable, and a friend to be relied 
upon.” 

Then she put the letter from her mother in her 


wiped her eyes and applied herself to study. 


peace.” There was a long pause. 


| 
for. 
tween you, during your mortal lives. 

} “Wilt thou, Perenial Grumble, take this female 


| Pacifica Peaceful, to be thy happy mate—(school- 


mate?) Wilt thou dwell with her in peace unti 


| the spectre of milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills 
} Wilt thou 


|shakes its dreadful finger at thee? 
stick to her in wealth, and forsake her in poverty 


better ?” 
the painted mustache. 


laughing audience commenced to applaud. 


man for thy worser and lesser half? 


the feminine will ?” 
The bride bowed her head. 
“Repeat after me,— 





Betty Brooks looked the timid bride to perfec- 


to comfort the weeping 
extravagant demonstrations of sorrow, were one 


“You will now take your places,” said the offici- 
Then standing before them, he 


“Ladies and gentlemen! We have met this after- 
noon for the purpose of joining these two persons 
If any person in this 
assembly—or out of it—can make objection to this 
ceremony, let him speak now without hesitation or 
equivocation, and then ever hereafter hold his 


Then turning to the couple before her, the min- 
ister exclaimed, “You are about to enter upon a 
| relation in which there are no obligations for you 
to heed, and no duties for you to be responsible 

For this reason I now call upon each of you 
before these witnesses to promise that there shall 
be no Caudle lectures, no tragedy, no comedy be- 


and love her till you find somebody you can love 


“T will,” came in smothered tones from under 
The sobs of the stricken 
parents now rose upon the air, and the whole 


“And thou, Pacifica Peaceful, wilt thou take this 
Wilt thou 
make him always respectful, and considerate, and 
thoughtful of thee, as all men should be of 
women, and reduce him to a proper subjection to 


“I, Perenial, take thee, Pacifica, to be my mate 
—(room-mate)—~as longasI desire. Tomake good 
| use of your worldly possessions, and send you to 
pocket, had a little cry over the disappointment, | Coventry, whenever the time shall come when I 
shall prefer some other mate who shall be less ex- 





clusive with her millinery, and less selfish with her 
caramels—and—and—taffy. 

“«T, Pacifica, take thee, Perenial, to be my sub- 
dued husband, to make thee do as I wish, and to 
let me do as I please from this time forth, until thy 
masculine assurance becomes unbearable, and I 
have become weary of thee.’” 

Perenial then turned and held out a ring. As 
well as he could for laughter, he repeated,— 
“When on thy snowy finger I place this tiny 
circlet, I make you mine, for my own benefit and 
convenience, and demand such of your worldly 
goods as seem desirable, for my own use and be- 
hoof while term-time shall last.” 

“Now,” said the pseudo clergyman, who of all 
the laughing crowd alone preserved his dignity, 
“T pronounce you man and woman, trusting that 
you will fulfil your allotted parts, as becomes those 
who have taken upon themselves frivolous vows, 
that are only binding in the times that are not to 
come, when lessons and conduct shall be immac- 
ulate, and your teachers shall rise up and call you 
blessed.” 

The fun was now universal, and Rose slipped 
out to doff her gown and scarf, and take off the 
bertha that hid her hair, when something rolled 
from the pocket of the wrapper that did duty for a 
surplice. She opened it, and there was a license 
made out in pretended form, wrapped about a ten- 
dollar bill. 

Rose looked at it, while the color deepened on 
her cheeks. 

“See here, Annie Burt!” she said, calling her as 
the girl passed her door, ‘‘what does this mean ?” 
‘What is it ?” 

“Ten dollars wrapped in this paper.” 

“Ts that all he gave you?” asked Annie. “I 
wouldn’t have performed that ceremony under 
twenty.” 

“But—of course, it’s all a farce,” said Rose, ‘so 
here is the money back.” 

“Indeed, it is not a farce!” said Annie, earnestly. 
“The officiating clergyman is always paid. Keep 
your ten dollars; I’m sure you have earned it.” 
“I won't have it!” said Rose, angrily, throwing 
it on the table. 

“Wait a moment, let me reason with you,” said 
Annie, and she went into Rose’s room and shut 
the door. What she said was never known, but 
presently they came out together, Rose with wet 
eyes, yet smiling. And the laces and ribbons and 
gloves were bought, and among the crowd of girl- 
graduates, no one looked sweeter and more deli- 
cately attired than Rose May. 





A SONG. 
Pending certain repairs on her residence in the 
Victoria Strasse, Berlin, the celebrated Prussian 
cantatrice, Pauline Lucca, took up her abode for 
a season in a villa outside the city limits, and at 
some distance from any other habitation. 
As she sat late one drizzly evening, during her 
occupancy of this domicile, engaged in reading 
and answering business letters, she casually raised 
her eyes to a mirror hanging before her, and saw 
reflected therein the face of a man who was glar- 
ing at her through a window, the curtain of which 
she had neglected to lower. 
His presence there, on such an evening, natural- 
ly suggested an intended robbery ; and, within the 
reach of her hand was what would have proved 
valuable hbooty,—a casket of jewels, worth several 
thousand shalers, which she had, that very day, 
brought from the place in Berlin where they were 
usually kept. for security, to show a friend who, 
she expected, would visit her on the morrow. 

What to do, she did not know. If she shouted 
for assistance, no one would respond save her 
maid,—a timid girl,—as all the other servants 
were absent from the house for the night; and if 
she attempted to raise an alarm, the man would 
most likely rush into the room, and silence her 
outcries by violence, that is, if he purposed any 
evil. 

To aid her in thinking what course to pursue, as 
well as to prevent suspicion on the part of the man 
that he had been seen, she began to sing one of 
those quiet, tender little melodies peculiar to Ger- 
many. 

Her voice trembled slightly, but its tremulous- 
ness rendered her singing the more touching. Oc- 
casionally, as she sang, she glanced at the mirror, 
without moving her head,—there she saw the face 
still pressed against the window. 
1 Immediately that she had completed the song, 
however, the face disappeared ; nor, during the re- 
mainder of the night,—she sat there till morning, 
uncertain what might be the result if she left the 
room or even screamed,—was it again visible. 

On the return of her servants, she told them of 
the strange occurrence; but, as no harm had been 
done, she deemed an investigation unnecessary. 
A few days later she received a letter written in 
a hand evidently disguised, which read as fol- 
lows: 


, 


“Mapame Lvcca:—Knowing—it does not 
matter how I gained the information—that some 
of your almost priceless jewels were with you, and 
that your men-servants were away, I went, the 
other night, to your present residence to possess 
myself of said jewels; prepared to use violent 
measures, if such were necessary to the accom- 
plishment of my design. - 

“As I stood at the window watching you and 
waiting for you to retire, you began a song which 
my mother—now a saint in heaven—used to sing, 


many years. So forcibly did the song bring that 
loved mother to my mind, the tears filled my eyes; 
and, after listening to it, 1 was powerless to com- 
mit a crime. Yours.” 


Several weeks subsequent to the reception of 


this anonymous note, while singing at the Royal 


Opera-House, Madame Lucca saw a gentleman in 


one of the boxes whose countenance closely re- 


sembled the one reflected in the mirror on that 


ever-memorable evening; and the flush that crim- 
soned his face when she fastened her gaze upon 


him convinced her the two were identicak He 
went from the house before she had an opportunity 
to make any inquiries concerning him—as she 
felt a decided inclination to do—and never after- 
wards did she see him. 


oe 
For the Companion. 


OVER THE HILL. 


Soft is the grass and flowers bloom, 
Where turns the lowland path aside, 
But farther on are the mist and gloom 
Of the treacherous swamps and river wide. 
To reach the goal of the unattained, 
Perchance we should climb the hill to-day, 
For what is of value costs ere gained, . 
And over the hill is the shortest way. 


Than fabled city more wondrous fair.— 

Though beauty of spire and fame were wrought 
By magician’s power,—is that city where 

Dwell truest knowledge and noblest thought; 
And though to reach that city’s gate, 

We journey on till the twilight gray, 
Our coming rarest joys await, 4 

And over the hill is the shortest way. 

FRANK H. WIGGIN. 
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THREE BOYS WHOM I ONCE KNEW. 


In THREE NumBERs.—No. I. 


By C. A. Stephens, 


“Hello! What on earth is that coming down the 
road?” 
We were picking apples; gathering the long row of 
‘woodpecker Baldwins” along by the wall on the road- 
side, one cold October morning, sorting and putting up 
the first quality in barrels for hauling them off to the 
depot, when George, who had just set the tall “horse” 
and gone up to pick the topmost limbs of one of the 
largest trees, broke in upon the cold-fingered monotony 
of our labors with the above shout. 
From his elevated position he commanded an extend- 
ed view of the road. 
“It’s an ox in shafts!” he exclaimed. ‘No, it’s a 
horned, black horse with a house on wheels. And 
there’s two big crows sittin’ on top of it.” 
This curious intelligence so excited Al Stearns, one 
of the hired boys, that he dropped his bail-basket and 
let half a bushel of nice Baldwins fall down on the 
wall; and George himself, stretching up for a better 
view of the strange team, pitched off the top round of 
the horse, but caught hold of the thick limbs in time to 
save his bones. 
Just then, too, we saw the “old gentleman” com- 
ing to inspect our work, and in our haste to get up 
those bruised Baldwins and straightcn out things, we 
had no more time to devote to horned horses for some 
minutes. 
A queer creaking and rattling in the road, close at 
hand, betokened the near approach of the singular turn- 
out. Then even the old gentleman himself stared, and 
in a moment he began to laugh, an unusual thing with 
him that fall, as apples were bringing only a dollar a 
barrel. 
A nearer view showed a strange team indeed! A 
black, horned horse it really seemed, as George had 
said, and such horns! They were three or four feet 
high and branched into several parts. Such a body, 
too; taller than the tallest horse we had ever seen. 
In a word, the Aorse was a moose! And on each 
side of the animal walked two youngsters, holding fast 
his head with halters. Another full-grown boy walked 
behind the house. 
For it was really a small house on wheels, looking as 
if it contained mystericus occupants; an impression 
which was strengthened by an occasional growl, or 
squeak, from the inside. 
And those “crows,” fastened by little brass dog- 
chains on the roof, were twice or three times the size of 
common crows, and so glossy black as to show rich 
purple tints in the sun. 

The whole thing was a great wonder to us boys. 
Across the side of the wagon-house was painted, in 
large letters,— 


GRAND CARAVAN OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. 

As they went creaking by, George called out, 
‘*What’ll you take for your horned horse?” 

“Two hundred dollars!” was the prompt reply. 
“Want him?” 

‘What have ye got in your big peddle-cart?” Al 
asked. 

“Lots of fun,” replied the young fellow behind. 
‘*Want to see it?” and they stopped. 

At that we all gathered at the rear end of the wagon, 
where there was astep and a door, which George made 
up to. But here the stalwart youth in charge reached 
out his hand and said, ‘‘Ten cents.” 

The fee not being forthcoming, the showman offered 
to let one of us peep in for a peck of bruised apples for 
the moose. As refuse apples were of no value in that 
section that year, George at once gathered up a peck, 
«which were handed over to the moose, while “Ed” (as 
the other two called the fee-taker) opened a little slide 
in the door and bade George look in. 

But he had no more than got his face to the hole, 
when a bear thrust his head out ! The leap backwards 
which George executed, amused them exceedingly. 

At asmaller slide opening upon the other side, an 
otter peered out and chattered his teeth. This being 
the state of things inside, George did not insist on put- 
ting his head in. 

Meantime the moore ate the apples, and after a little 
bantering, we all got on better terms. We told the 
showman of a good place to exhibit down at the “cor 
ners,” half a mile below, and they offered to admit us 
free when they set up there the following day. 

Of all the shows which at one time and another it 
has been the writer’s fortune to see, theirs was the 








and which, till from your lips, 1 had not heard in 


oddest one, and got up for the queerest purpose. For 
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these were not common showmen, but students, acade- 
my students, getting together money enough to board 
themselves and pay term bills. They had gotten up 
this show and were travelling with it as a means of 
raising money; while at the same time they were go- 
ing on with their studies. 

Poor students have done almost everything at one 
time and another to pay their way; but I think this 
show project was entirely new with “Ed,” “Win” and 
“Vet,” as these three called each other. I need not give 
their full names, though I doubt not that many readers 
in New Hampshire and Maine will remember their | 
show and be amused to know what finally became of it. 

These boys—three as remarkable young men as have 
ever gone férth from the Pine Tree State into success- 
ful business life—were from one of the northernmost | 
counties, accustomed to backwoods life from childhood, | 
and had themselves captured the animals of which their 
show was made up. 

All the boys and girls in the vicinity, and many of 
the older folks, went to see the Caravan during the 
three days they were at the Corners. 

The house-on-wheels had been a travelling ‘‘daguer- 
rean gallery,’ and it had fallen into their hands direct 
from its former owner, an unfortunate “artist,” who 
had penetrated far north and died sadly in debt. They 
had hit on this long ‘studio’ on wheels as a conven- 
ient vehicle for transporting their menagerie, using the 
tamed moose to draw it. 

Chained inside, they had a performing bear, named 
“Tke;” a lynx, Which did not perform but was a most 
spiteful fighter, named ‘“Dab;” a fisher, called ‘“Doc- 
tor;” an otter, not named; also a marten, a mink, two 
fox-cubs, a weasel, an ermine, a cage of ‘‘moose mice,” 
several squirrels, a land turtle and a catamount’s skin, 
stuffed. 

The bear and the ravens were the only “performers,” 
and perhaps the least said the better in regard to their 
tricks, which were not remarkable in a circus sense. 
But Ike would “shake hands” and “beg,” and the ra- 
vens would “talk,” to some extent, and bite in a mas- 
terly manner. 

They had also an enormous black-banded hornets’ 
nest, which I scarcely dare to say was as large us a 
three-gallon jug, yet it seems to me it was. 

But their greatest curiosity was their moose in har- 
ness; though they did not so consider him. “Jeff” 
had been captured in the deep snow near Portage Lake, 
two winters before, and had been “broken” by some 
severe discipline, so that he was a very fair draught- 
animal. 

In addition to their Caravan, our enterprising young 
showmen had a magic lantern, with which they gave a 
panorama at the school-house one evening; and the 
price of admission being put at the low figure of five 
cents, they realized three dollars from this entertain- 
ment. 

From fifteen to twenty persons went into the caravan 
each day. During the two months they had been on 
the road, they had taken three dollars per day on an 
average; some days they had realized as much as ten 
dollars. | 

As they boarded themselves in a little tent, pitched | 
beside the “studio,” and subsisted their moose and | 
other animals at a very trifling expense, out of the | 
country, as they journeyed, the show was a fair suc- | 
cess; since it enabled them to study for the most of the | 
time. 

On going there at almost any time of the day, we 
would find Ed busily putting propositions from geome- 
try on a small board which they carried, with Cy, per- 
haps, bent over a slate, algebra in hand. But some one 
of them was always on hand to take the ten cents ad- 
mission to the show. 

By way of breaking the monotony ofa place and ad- 
vertising the caravan, they would harness Jeff into the 
forward wheels of their wagon, upon which they had 
rigged a board seat, and go dashing along the road ata 
tremendous rate; for Jeff had speed—though his gait 
was ungainly to the last degree. 

We had some exciting rides after Jeff that week. 
The creature was fond of apples, and would browse 
the apple trees if they did not prevent him; but he was 
fondest of beets. Oats they could not induce him to 
touch. 

The County Agricultural Fair, or ‘‘Cattle-Show,” was 
coming off the next week. We boys—who wished to 
see the fun—advised the students by all means to take 
their show to the Fair. They concluded to do so, and 
after a trip into an adjoining town, came back to the 
“corners,” to go with us upon the second day of the 
Fair, which is commonly the great day for a turn-out. 

It was a pretty cool October morning, but pleasant. 
The distance to the Fair grounds was six or seven 
miles. The whole county seemed to be astir. Indeed, 
the entire population seemed to be on the road that 
forenoon. 

Ten or a dozen of us boys from the Corners, all in- 
tent on sport, accompanied the moose and studio, 
which attracted universal attention. Everybody stared ; 
and “chaff” flew lively, back and forth. 

At length we arrived near the grounds, which were 
inclosed within a high board-fence, about which and 
along the road-side, not less than a thousand horses 
and wagons were hitched; while inside, in pens, were 
cattle, colts, sheep, hogs, hens and turkeys, from every 
quarter of the country. Cider and candy shanties, 
small “‘shows” of all descriptions, auction-carts and a 
big crowd made up the other features of the Fair. 

Jeff was driven up outside the main gateway, and 
was instantly greeted by an outburst of ironical re- 
marks; but Ed, Win and Vet were well up in that 
sort of thing, and gave back such strong, rapid doses of 
repartee, that the crowd soon stopped jeering and stood 
regarding the moose and his load in good-humored sur- 
prise. 





YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


enter their “horned horse” for a ‘scrub-race,” which | Ike was never recovered. He probably took to the ! ducing the scenes, incidents and characters of that won- 


was soon to come off. 

“Certainly,” said Ed. ‘*We will match our moose 
against any horse on the grounds.” 

“Come on with him, then!” cried the jockeys, in 
great glee. | 

Jeff was hitched up in the forward wheels and gig- | 
seat; and the caravan was shut up for the time, Win | 
remaining to guard it; while Ed and Vet led the moose 
out to the trotting-track. | 

A shout greeted their appearance at the bars. The | 
crowd was crazy with delight and eager anticipation, 

But certain persons objected, on the ground that Jeff 
Was 4 moose, not a horse. There was a purse of twen- 
ty-five dollars for the winner. The crowd was deter- 
mined to see the fun, however. 

“Go in! Goin! Let in the moose! Let in the horned 
horse !’’ and they pulled down the bars. 

The judges yielded the point; and in drove Ed and 
Vet with their grotesque steed. 

Eight or ten horses had been entered for the race. 
But at the sight, or smell, of Jeff, all but one of the 
horses reared, plunged and were too skittish for the 
race. Their drivers took them off grumbling; but the 
crowd cheered the louder, and the judges, laughing, 
called the race for Jeff and the remaining horse,—a 
slim, light, sorrel mare. 

At the word “‘Go!” Ed and Vet (it took them both 
to hold the moose, for the noise had wrought him up to 
ahigh pitch) put Jeff at his best paces, and the race 
began. 

The nimble sorrel mare scud away like a squirrel; 
but as soon as the moose got fairly launched on that 
long forest lope of his, the little mare fell behind. 

It took two bouts of the track to make amile. The 
first time round, Jet! and the boys were a hundred 
yards ahead; and the second, they came in ahead more 
than three times that distance. 

“Jerusalem! Can’t he jest go 
on all sides, in lulls of the cheer- 


” 





we heard exclaimed 


woods. And that was the end of Zhe Grand Caravan. 
But the boys had realized about four hundred dollars 
out of it that season. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF 
RUFUS CHOATE. 


‘The early days of one of the greatest advocates, law- | 


yers and orators of our country possess special interest 
to the young student who has fixed upon law as his 
profession. Law, in the United States, has always 
been more or less connected with politics. 

Rufus Choate was a great lawyer, who was drawn 
into politics against his will. The wish of his heart 
was to devote to literature, and to literary production, 
all the leisure which the exacting requirements of his 
profession would allow him to obtain. He was a states- 
man and a patriot, but he was not a politician. 

In the early life of this remarkable man we detect in 
germ the traits of mind and character which distin- 
guished his manhood, He belonged to one of the **no- 
ble families” of New England,—that is, of farmers who 
worked on their own land, and by their frugality, in- 
tegrity and intelligence established modest homes in 
which all the domestic virtues flourished. 

The “Choates” date from the year 1667. They had a 
farm in that part of the town of Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, now called Essex. The farm was on an island, 
separated from the main land by an arm of the sea, 
Here Rufus Choate was born on October 1, 1799. 

His father, like all the Choates of whom anybody has 
ever heard, was a man who would have obtained prom- 
inence in any locality where he resided. He had all the 
solid qualities of character which invite and justify 
public trust in tested honesty and ability. 





Rufus was the second son, but he ranked as the 





ing and whooping. Some said he ci. a 
had made the mile in two-twenty. athe k 
Ed now stood upon the seat in Y Se 
front of the stand and claimed the a VY 
SON 


race. 




















The judges did not reply. Some shouted, “No; 
no fair race!” y 

“I claim the money!” Ed insisted. “ It was a i 
fair race on our part, and fairly run!” 

“That’s so!’ the crowd shouted. 
ted the moose to the trot. 
we say !”” 

One of the judges now ruled that it was ‘‘no 
square race.” 

“Tt was a ‘square race’ till you made it acrooked 
one!” retorted Vet. 

While this dispute was going on, a tr d 


“You admit- 
Give him the money, 














outcry suddenly rose at a distance, and Win came run- ; 
ning up to Ed, exclaiming that a party of fellows were 
hauling off The Grand Caravan ! 

The uproar increasing, we all started to run in that 
direction; but the crowd was so dense that none of us 
could get near. A worse outcry had now risen than 
that which attended the race. 

As was afterward learned, the fellow whom Ed had 
put out of the show, and a lot of others, had tied a rope 
to the hind end of the “studio,” while Win was not 
looking, and started to run with it. They had dragged 
it fifty yards or more, when coming in collision with a 
f: .mer’s ox-cart, it was upset and partly smashed, let- 

ag out Ike and Doctor in the midst of the people and 
close to a lot of cattle. 

That was the cause of the shouting and screaming. 
Dogs were barking furiously, and cattle were bellow- 
ing. A moment or twoafter, Ike’s black form was seen 
clambering over the fair-ground fence, with a dozen 
dogs jumping up at his short tail. 

Poor Doctor was throttled by a big dog under some 
hen crates. Dab, the lynx, took up a pine tree in the 
grounds, and was shot with a revolver by some man un- 
known. George and Al saw two boys running off with 
the stuffed catamount; and what became of the smaller 
animals we never found out; for those rowdies com- 
pletely smashed the “studio.” 

Our friends looked rather “blue” at this result of the 
race, and started off the grounds with their moose. The 
crowd began to shout, “Give ’em the prize money!” 








After some delay in getting a “permit” to enter and 
exhibit, the studio was drawn inside, the tent pitched 
to inclose Jeff, and soon Ed’s clear voice could be 
heard far and wide, inviting the people in most per- 
suasive accents to “Walk up and behold the Educated 
Bear, the Trained Moose and the Learned Ravens, 
Daniel Webster and Ben Franklin, who spoke five lan- 
guages!” 

A good many people went in. One rowdy fired a pis- 
tol at the educated Ike, and was promptly put out by 
Ed. They had taken more than ten dollars by noon. 

In the afternoon there were several horse trots. A 
good many persons who were at the Fair had previously 
seen the moose run, in harness, on the road. By-and- 
by some fellows came, laughing, and asked the boys to 


and that cry ran round, taken up here and there, for 
some minutes. But the judges had gone, and they did 


tourth of six children. From his birth he showed pe- 
culiar qualities of mind and character. There was 
something in him which made him not only different 
from his brothers, but different from New England boys 
generally. He not only possessed genius, but genius of 
a rare and peculiar kind. 

Years afterwards in a speech in the Senate of the 
United States, he hints of the feelings and meditations 
which occupied no sinall portion of his own childhood 
and youth. In speaking of the advantages of a protec- 
tive tariff, he lays special emphasis on its promoting di- 
versity of occupations. 

He then sketches the history of a family of five sons, 
four of whom find the employment which best fits the 
taste and talent of each. But what for the fifth son? 
“In the flashing eye, beneath the pale and beaming 
brow of that other one, you detect the solitary first 
thoughts of genius. There are the sea-shore of storm 
or calm, the waning moon, the stripes of summer even- 
ing cloud, traditions, and all the food of the soul for 
him.” Here we have Choate the boy described by 
Choate the man. 


into inanimate things. 


place it under the tree from which he had cut it. ‘Per- 


sympathy with nature so refined as this. 





not get the money. 

As Ed and Vet drove out at the gate, two jockeys, 
| who were attending the Fair, followed them, and one 
| presently came and offered a hundred dollars for Jeff. 

“No,” replied Ed shortly; ‘‘not a cent less than two 
hundred!” 

“Will you take two hundred?” the other asked. 
| Yes,” replied Ed; ‘cash down.” 
| They paid it, and Jeff changed owners then and there. 

We afterward heard that his new owners took him to 
some trotting park near New York City, where they 
more than got their money back again, and had consid- 
erable fun besides. 





ished host on miraculous bread.” 


| things. 








marshal’s military ardor. 
attraction for him than land-fights. 


derful allegory, so that the little people he addressed 
were made to see in it what he saw. 

Another book in which he delighted was a life of 
Marshal of the armies of 
France about the middle of the eighteenth century. All 
that general’s battles were fought o’er again in the boy’s 
imagination, and he caught also, as by infection, the 


Saxe, an eminent leader 


But sea-tights had even more 
He was thirteen 
years old when the war of 1812, between the United 


States and England, broke out. From the shore he 


often caught sight of English and American cruisers in 


Ipswich Bay. 

He eagerly read all accounts he could obtain of naval 
engagements, especially between English and Ameri- 
can ships of war. Nothing pleased him more than to 
give to those around him as vivid an idea of a sea-fight 
as glowed in his own mind. His brother records that 
he would act over certain parts of such a contest with 
other boys, “‘he telling them what to do, how to load, 
at what to aim, not how to strike a flag (that never 
seemed to come in the category), but how to nail one 
to the mast, with orders to let it wave while he lived.” 

And again, while he and his younger brother were 
waiting ‘for the family to breakfast, dine, or sup (that 
was the way the children were then taught to do), one 
would have the dog and the other the cat, each holding it 
fast; and at the signal, bringing them suddenly together 
in imitation of two hostile ships, or armies, Rufus, in the 
meanwhile, repeating the story of an actual, or imag 
ined, fight with as much volubility as he ever afterwards 
used in court, and with such an arrangement of the 
plan of the fight as made all seem wonderfully real.” 

His passion for the sea at this time was intense. The 
height of his ambition was to be a captain of a man-of- 
war. The thorough-going patriotism which blazes and 
burns in many an imperfectly reported oration of his 
manhood was doubtless intensified by the fact that 
during the most impressible years of his life, from 
thirteen to sixteen, his country was at war with Eng- 
land. On our side the glory of that war was specially 
naval. The exclamation of the American heroic sailor, 


| Don’t give up the ship!” was always one of his favor- 


ite quotations; and as it came from his lips, it caught 


;much of the glow and inspiration which originally 


prompted its utterance. 

But the boy was a hardy stripling, good for practical 
every day labor on the farm as well as good for flights 
of genius which soared above all his surroundings, and 
all the people with whom he was associated. He not 


Vonly could tire out most of his companions on the play- 


ground, but he was an excellent hand at field-work, 
and engaged with alacrity even in the monotonous work 
of digging and hauling stone and constructing stone 
walls. 

Indeed, the master workman in the latter depart- 
ment declared that it was a pity a lad so strong and 
active should be sent to college,—it being, some sixty 
years ago, a prevalent feeling among New England 
farmers that only the weakling of the family, fit for no 
useful labor, should reccive a collegiate education; but 
the lad gaily replied to this regret of the sturdy fence- 
builder,—““Mr N , if ever I’m a lawyer, U'll plead 
all your cases for nothing.” Still he always carried 
into the roughest physical work a certain poetic elation 
of mind, and a kind of poetic elasticity of body—some 
thing which the laborers about him called springy, 
whatever that may mean. 

His handling of a crowbar, his jumping to hook or 
unhook a chain, or to stop or stvrt a team, had a grace 
and swiftness of movement which commanded admira- 
tion, and at every lucky hit in his work he gave a cry 
of joyous exultation, such as we might suppose a lyrical 
poet would give as a fine epithet or a new image flashed 
upon his fancy. Indeed, it may be truly said of him in 
regard to all these matters, that 





“Rustic life and poverty 
Grew beautiful beneath his touch.” 

He can hardly be said to have had any regular ‘‘school- 
ing.””’ What he had was intermittent. He learned 
much at the district school; but more from the occa- 
sional instruction of elderly friendsjand relatives of his 
family, who gladly volunteered to teach a pupil so 
promising. 

His quickness of apprehension and his ready mem- 
ory of what he apprehended would have been in- 
sufficient to qualify him to enter college at the age of 
sixteen, had he not, in the course of his miscella- 
neous and interrupted studies, prematurely developed 
some of the higher faculties of the mind,—those faculties 
which arrange bits of information, obtained here and 
there, into some logical order, and which so combine 
disunited parts of knowledge loosely floating in the 
memory, that they lead up to the principles on which 
they depend, and give meaning and coherence to much 
“scattering and unsure observance.” 

Choate’s real preparation for college seems to have 
been about six months, which he passed at Hampton 
Academy. In the summer of 1815 he entered Dart- 
mouth College, at the age of sixteen. Here, as in all 
his previous experiences of school life, he was soon 
recognized as a person of exceptional genius and char- 
acter. His merely physical advantages were in his fa- 
vor; for Dartmouth had never before received a Fresh- 
man who equalled him in classic beauty of form and 
face. 





| From the page on which his eyes rested there 
started up glowing pictures and fascinating persons. with Choate who did not abandon the conipanionship 
He read the “‘Pilgrim’s Progress” when he was six | in despair, because he felt himself ‘‘a clog and an in 
years old, and he not only got it by heart, but eloquent- | cumbrance on the swift mind, that leaped to results at 


He had the poet’s power of infusing individual life | 


Indeed, he continued to be what New Englanders 
call ‘‘a very handsome man,” until strenuous labors 
in the court room and in the Senate of the United States 


When, as a boy, he drove | had eventually reduced his ruddy complexion almost to 
home his father’s cow, he would sometimes, after | the color of saffron, and had broken up his once smooth 
throwing away the switch, go back, pick it up and | countenance into a thousand wrinkles, the records left 


by severe and exhausting thought. But when he en- 


haps,” he said, ‘‘there is, after all, some yearning of na- | tered Dartmouth he was the model of what a college 
ture between them still.” Even Wordsworth, eminently | student should be. 
the poet of Nature, did not have, at so early an age, a| 


During the first year of his college course his mod- 
| esty kept him in the background; but it was soon ap- 


It is to be supposed that such a boy would, to use his | parent that he was the first man in his class; and it is 
own expression, throw himself on books “‘like a fam- 
The books that he 
could obtain were few in number, but those he de- 
voured, not only remembering all they contained, but 
realizing to his imagination all they suggested. The 
words as they passed into his mind instantly became 


a signal proof of the essential geniality of his nature 
| that his fellow-collegians cordially ratified the decision 
| of the professors. He was not only recognized as the 
| first man in his class, but all felt that there was a wide 
gulf between him and the second man in it. 
| His progress in every study was so rapid, that one of 
| his classmates afterwards declared that he never knew a 
student in the college who attempted to study a subject 


ly expounded it to his companions, dramatically repro- | which his own intellect painfully crawled.” 
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The superiority of Choate is proved, as I have 
said, by the readiness with which it was acknowl- 
edged by his fellow-students. Envy and rivalry 
might be active in his class, but could never be di- 
rected against him; for envy, the 
meanest of passions, was overcome 
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Those venieee who pare to be tatvemed of the 
career of Mr. Choate after he left college are re- 
ferred to one of the most delightful and scholarly 
of American biographies, “The Life of Rufus 





by Choate’s willingness to aid his 
companions in every attempt they 
made to surpass himself, and his 
ingenuous modesty made his evident 
superiority a fact which was accepted th 
without a murmur. All who knew t 
Mr. Choate when his fame was fully | | { 
established must have noted how 
unobtrusive he 
When he quoted from an author, he 
began by 

2 


was in conversation. 


saying to his companion 


for the time, ‘‘as you must remember ;” 


and when 
he stated a novel tact or opinion, it was commonly 


introduced with the 


know.” 


remark, “as you very well 

There was always manifested in his mind, char- 
acter and behavior, in youth as well as in man- 
hood, a certain magical charm. 
Dartmouth, entering the recitation-room for the 
first time, has recorded his impressions of the 
scene presented to him. 

“T watched,” he 
with the keen 
Choate got up, 


says, “each successive voice 
curiosity of a new-comer, when 
and in those clear, musical tones, 
put Livy's Latin into such exquisitely fit and 
sweet English as I had not dreamed of, and in 
comparison with which all the other construing 
of that morning seemed the roughest of unlicked 
babble.” 

He graduated in 1819, with the highest honors. 
At Commencement he delivered the Valedictory 
Oration. His health had broken down towards 
the close of his last year in college, and his six 
weeks of vacation were to him weeks of enfee- 
bling sickness. Still, his Valedictory was so ex- 
cellent that it remains one of the choicest tradi- 
tions now proudly referred to by the students and | 
graduates of Dartmouth. 
minutes in his address ; 


He did not occupy ten 


time was concentrated more thought and emotion, 
more elevated and touching eloquence, than in any 
similar 
our American colleges preserve a record. We are 
told by old men it when they were 
that it gave promise of everything which 
Choate afterwards achieved. 

Though “pale, wasted by fever, with hardly 
strength enough to stand oa the platform,” the 
spirit of what he said was so noble, and the “tones 
of his voice so surpassingly tender and affection- 
ate,” that the whole audience, young and old, 
were entirely overcome and swept away by his 
and prominent in the 
less a man than Daniel Webster. 

After graduating, Choate spent a year in the 
college, filling the office of tutor. There never 
was a better teacher, for he not only informed, but 
inspired, the students submitted to his guidance. 
His own enthusiasm for learning and literature 
became Some tutors only impart 
but he not only imparted knowledge, 


who heard 
hoys, 


eloquence, audience was no 


contagious. 
knowledge ; 


but inflamed his pupils with a passionate /ore of 


Those he tanght soon became his 
and master and scholar joyously worked 


together. There was no insubordination in Ais 


knowledge. 
friends, 


classes. 

A solid farmer, once attending a political meet- 
ing where one of the speakers was violently hissed, 
declared toa friend near by, “The people here have 
no respect for that talkative fellow, because there 
is no respect iv him.” 
him which commanded respect. But the | 
great peculiarity of his teaching was this: that 
in communicating knowledge he communicated 
with it his own ardent and powerful nature; that 
is, he communicated himself. 

Anv one of the students whose mind came into 

ata conract with his might nave exclaimed with 
the poet, 


ever 


He was like the sun, giving me Jight. 
J *ouring into the cav esof my youn) # brain 
»wledge from his bright fou 


i —s 
— 


A student of 


but in that short space of 


speech of which the Commencements of 


Choate had that quality in 
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Choate,” by Samuel G. Brown, 
Hamilton College. It can be obtained at any 
jookstore. It is a pleasure for me to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to it. 


President of 


E. P. WHIPPLe. 
+e 
ESTEEM AND ADMIRATION. 

Esteem is the dew-drop that freshens the flower, 

Admiration the arched hues that splendidly shine. 
The one is « sprinkle, the other a shower; 

Let mine be the rainbow, the dew my be thine. 
. PERCIVAL. 


~~ —+@> — 
JOHN BRIGHT AT SEVENTY. 


A short time ago, John Bright, England’s re- 
nowned Quaker statesman and orator, reached 
the completion of his seventieth year. 

The town of Rochdale, where he was born i® 
November, 1811, and the great, bustling city of 
Birmingham, which he has so long represented in 
the House of Commons marked the day by im- 
mense gatherings and enthusiastic addresses; and 
in many parts of England the event was celebrat- 
ed by a great variety of societies, gatherings, and 
public bodies. 

At seventy, John Bright stands before the world 
with the record of a nobly rounded and faithful 
career. English statesmen are noted for retaining 
| their physical vigor and mental activities to an ad- 
vanced age. Mr. Gladstone, at seventy-two, is 
| still the most tireless of orators, and the most in- 
| defatigable of legislators. Palmerston, at eighty, 
| was hale and hearty, and a vigorous Prime Minis- 
ter. Beaconsfield, at seventy-six, retained all his 
mental energy, though his physical powers failed 
him. 

So it may be hoped that John Bright’s large and 
beneficent usefulness may yet continue for years 
{tocome. But even if it does not, he has achieved 

enough in the past to win a place in history as one 
of the most brilliant orators, one of the most lib- 
| eral and progressive statesmen, and one of the no- 

blest, purest, and high-minded men, in the politi- 

cal history, not of England alone, but of any 
| country. 

In a public career extending through very near- 
ly forty years, 7 he first entered the House of 
Commons in 1843, at the age of thirty-two,—it is 

| fair to say that ote Bright has been actively and 
zealously identified with every measure which has 
tended to benefit, to elevate, and to make more 
free, the English people. 

He has always been the eager advocate of the 
toiling masses as against the privileged classes ; 
of liberty, as against aristocratic restriction; of 
justice, as against ancient unjust laws. 

He began public life as the fervent champion of 
| the abolition of the corn-laws; those laws which 
starved the people, for the pecuniary benefit of the 
| land-owners. He early espoused the cause of the 
| extension of the suffrage; and advocated house- 
hold suffrage years before it was proposed and 
carried by Disraeli. 

He was one of the chief promoters of the princi- 
| ple of free trade, and aided Cobden in making the 

commercial treaty with France. He has always 

warmly urged the disestablishment of the Church ; 
jhe has never faltered in his demand for justice 
to the oppressed Irish people; and he ardently es- 
poused the project for free and universal educa- 
, tion throughout Great Britain. 

John Bright won a lasting place in the gratitude 
| and affection of Americans by appearing as the 
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ning to the end of the Civil War. Atone time, | 
he was almost the only prominent Englishman ! 
who stood up for us; but he never for a2 moment 
wavered in his sympathy for the Union, or in his 
predictions that it would finally prevail over the 
struggle to destroy it. 

In personal character, there never lived a man 
of purer, simpler, or nobler life, or of higher aims 
and motives both in private andin publicconduct, 
than John Bright. He has been steadfast and 
true and brave in advancing the causes which he 
has believed to be right. Ambition has never 
swerved him from the path of duty—from the part 
he has chosen, by conviction and feeling, to pur- 
sue. 

Such a life and such a career may well be held 
up as a splendid example to the young; for its 
lessons are all good and profitable, and are well 
worth learning by heart. 

— +o 
THY LIFE. 
Oh, seize the minutes as they pass; 
The woof of life is thought! 


Warm up the colors, let them glow 
With fire of fancy fraught. 


Live to some purpose 
A gift of use to thee; 

A joy, a good, a golden hope, 
‘A heavenly argosy. 


make try life 





B. W. PRocTOR. 
a +o 
INSANE CRIMINALS. 


Whenever an atrocious murder has been com- 
mitted, and there is no room for doubt as to the per- 
son who committed it, the plea of insanity is al- 
most always set up on the trial of the prisoner. It 
gives one chance, and frequently the only one, for 
the escape of the assassin. If it is unsuccessfully 
urged, it is no worse for the prisoner than if it had 
not been made. 

The plea of insanity raises questions that are 
exceeded in the difficulty of their solution by no 
others that come before our courts of justice. 
What is insanity? Whoissane? Who insane? 

There is hardly a person living who is not 
“queer” or “odd” in at least one respect. Minds 
differ as much as bodies, perhaps more than bod- 
ies. What man is perfectly sound in body ? Prob- 
ably there are not two persons in a thousand all 
of whose physical organs are in a fully healthy 
State. 

The mind is more complicated than the frame 
of flesh that it uses as a dwelling-place. It has 
more powers and faculties, and works in more 
forms and ways. Why, then, should we expect 
that the mental organism of a human being should 
be more likely to be sound and healthy than his 
physical ? 

Just as we can say of some men that they are 
infirm, ill, or broken down in body, so we can 
say, and most positively, of other men, that they 
are diseased in their minds, or insane. And in 
the same way we speak of this man as of sound 
mind, and of that man as enjoying robust health. 
But in neither of these cases do we mean to imply 
that the person described is perfectly well, or ill, 
or that he has no eccentricities of mind, or that 
his mind is a total wreck. 

Between health and illness, and between sanity 
and insanity, there are degrees of conditions with- 
out number. M. Taine, the eminent French writ- 
er, puts the case well when he says that “insanity 
is nota distinct and separate empire. An ordinary 
life borders upon it, and in some parts of our na- 
ture we cross the frontier.” 

What, then, can be laid down as a rule for tell- 
ing whether a person accused of crime is, or is 
not, so far insane as to be not morally accountable 
for his acts in violation of law? There is no such 
rule or test. As the judges of an English court 
have remarked in deciding a celebrated case, “the 
facts of each particular case must of necessity 
present themselves with endless diversity, and 
with every shade of difference.” Accordingly 
each case must be decided by itself. 

Lawyers defending their clients have been very 
ingenious in collecting and presenting the proofs 
of oddity. They usually find juries to be so 
scrupulous against inflicting punishment upon 
persons of unsound mind, as to pass over the very 
important distinctions that ought to be drawn. 
This is not the place to mention them, but we may 
illustrate what we mean. 

Suppose the not uncommon case of a highly 
superstitious person who believes in signs and 
portents, is afraid of ghosts, and trusts in the de- 
ceptions of clairvoyants. His mind is evidently 
not well balanced, but in most respects he is sen- 
sible, and knows the difference between right and 
wrong as well as anybody. 

If such a person were accused of murder, his ; 
lawyer would certainly bring to the notice of the 
jury his credulity and superstition, presenting all 
that was queer and unusual in what the man had 
ever said or done, and the chances would be that 
a verdict of insanity would be given, and the 
man set free. But it would be as illogical a rea- 
son for setting the criminal free as it would be 
to acquit a man on a charge of having kicked an- 
other, on the ground that he had lost an arm. 

Great as the difficulties surrounding this ques- 
tion are, the failures of justice resulting from 
wrongful acquittal on the ground of insanity are 
made greater by what follows. In this country,— 
and in every State of it without exception, we be- 
lieve,—a person acquitted because the jury believe 


J after he has been acquitted trom the criminal 
charge. 

Of course, if a person has committed a murder 
in a paroxysm of insanity, he is liable to commit 
another murder at any time. The theory of in- 
sanity implies that the motive was not revenge, 
and that the selection of the victim was purely 
accidental. Theretore, for the protection of socie- 
ty, an insane criminal should be sent to a prison 
for lunatics as a matter of course. 

If really insane, there can be no security against 
a repetition of the act so long as he can go whither 
he pleases. Ifthe plea has been sect up falsely, he 
deserves the punishment. Consequently in neither 
case is any injustice done. 

There is the system in England, which works 
well. A person acquitted of any crime on the 
ground of insanity is not discharged. The judge 
orders that he shall be committed to the care of 
the jailer of a prison for lunatics especially, “to be 
detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” Ter 
Majesty is never pleased to turn insane criminals 
loose upon society, and the sentence is in effect 
what it ought to be—imprisonment for life. 

The result is that the plea of insanity is very 
rarely made for murderers in England, and only as 
a last resort. In this country it is one of the most 
common forms of defence. There are a great 
many people who think that insanity of the crim- 
inal sort would be greatly diminished if the Eng- 
lish method were adopted here. 

+o 


THE CHARM OF MANNER. 

A man died a violent death in New York a few years 
ago, who was known to all the country as a thief, a lib- 
ertine, a speculative gambler in the most exaggerated 
degree, and who prided himself ou being known as 
such; yet when he was dead, there was a sudden hush 
of regret. 

One person told how fond ason he had been to his 
old father. Another how generous was his care of the 
poor. This man had a story to tell of his jumping 
from his carriage to help a tallen horse in the road; 
that, of the pet birds who followed the gambler from 
room to room of his house, perching on his shoulder, 
eating from his lips. 

Even good men were so dazzled by the sunny gener- 
osity, the warm sympathy, and genial good comrade- 
ship of the man, that they were almost blind, or at 
least were silent, as to his crimes, until the secular press 
boldly denounced this false charity, showed its proba- 
ble effect upon the boys who were just entering life, 
and labelled the dead man as only a successful, open- 
handed swindler. 

Now the point is, if geniality and generosity are such 
good qualities as to lend a gloss to a debased and vic- 
ious character, why do not good people use them often- 
er to adorn their real virtues? 

Nothiag is so rare in the world as that unselfish, cor- 
dial good fellowship; that quick throwing of ourselves 
into the interests and feelf{ngs of others, which gave to 
this unprincipled man his magnetism and influence. 
Nothing is so attractive or powerful with every rank or 
class. Not beauty, or money, or intellect, has its ir 
resistible charm. Simply because the most interesting 
thing to every man is his own self, and the more con- 
cern you show in that, the greater will be your influ- 
ence with him. 

Besides this, it is the right feeling to cultivate towards 
others, and the right manner toshow. Many high-prin- 
cipled people do their duty all through life, but with as 
hard and callous a temper and face as if they were pay- 
ing a debt of which they begrudged every penny. 

They render their full dues perhaps to God and to 
Cesar, but in rusty black metal, instead of shining, jin 
gling coin. They march alone along the pathway of 
life wrapped in their own thoughts and purposes, when 
they ought to be singing in good company. 

Many girls who lack beauty of face, many dull 
boys, will read this, who are tempted to envy the beauty 
or cleverness of their companions, but who do not real. 
ize that they have within their own reach a real Alad- 
din’s lamp—a sincere, cordial manner, an unselfish in- 
terest in others—which will not only command friends 
for them, but will brighten their own inner lives as no 
other gift can brighten them. 

+o 
UNDER THE OCEAN. 

A long, low, rakish-looking craft, half-ship and half- 
steamer, lying a month or two ago at one of the Phila- 
delphia wharves, attracted much curiosity, especially 
when the unusual duty was known for which she was 
intended. 

She was the Mary Leach, the treasure -secker, 
equipped and manned with all the modern inventions 
for exploring the floor of the ocean, and recovering 
cargoes, lost perhaps for centuries. 

She has lately been employed in searching for the 
wreck of a vessel sunk off Cape Hatteras, about one 
hundred years ago, heavily laden with gold and silver. 
Sefior Barco, the Spanish Minister, it is said, proposes 
to secure her services to discover the position of eight 
Spanish men-of-war sunk in the Bay of Biscay in 1808. 

Allalong the Atlantic coast, similar searching vessels 
with their trained divers have been at work at various 
times during the last few years. 

Lost cargoes of iron, lead, even pottery, have been 
recovered off the shores of the Carolinas. A sunken 
barque laden with the finest Italian marbles had lain at 
the mouth of the Manasquan River in New Jersey for 
fifty years. The marble was brought up last spring in 
huge blocks, pure as when it left its bed in the moun- 
tain, but honey-combed in places by the barnacles as 
closely as would be the bottom of an old scow. 

There was no place more full of terror and mystery 
for our forefathers than the bottom of the ocean. It 
was to them a mighty world of unmeasured treasure; 
dead men’s bones; coral palaces; Peris; mermaids; and 
that vast unnamed monster whose breathing made the 
ebb and flow of the tides, and whose outstretched hand 
near the surface caused the force which we term the 
magnetic pole. American ingenuity threatens to lay 





him to have been insane, is set at libertv. If he 
is afterwards shut up ina lunatic hospital, his im- 


bare this realm of mystery. 
The treasnre-seeker who is doing this is sometimes 
furnished with a gigantic diving-bell, made of metal and 


ardent champion of our Union, from the begin-| prisonment is the result of a new process, begun | glass, fed with outside air by steam-pumps, and fur. 
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' 
nished with comforts, provisions, etc., enough to last 


the explorer a week. An electric lamp, with its reflec- 
tors, illumines the bottom of the sea for fifty yards 
with a light equal to six thousand candles; and the in- 


mate describes what he see through a telephone to his | 


companions above him. 


Lovers of the mysterious, however, will perhaps be | 


glad to know that the diving-bell cannot work in a depth 
of more than three hundred and fifty feet of water; and 
that there are enormous unfathomed regions yet below 
old ocean, which will never reveal their secrets to pry- 
ing men. as 
NEGLECTED BY OUR GIRLS. 

From every quarter comes the cry of discontent with 
our modes of education which deal with the head only; 
which leave the hand untrained, and the muscles un- 
tried; which result in placing the ‘young lady” of the 
house upon a sofa, with just force enough to read a 
novel; and which pile up the labor of the family upon 
one poor kitchen drudge who goes blundering on from 
week to week, without thought and without hope. 

A portion of the work which is crushing out the life 
of that mindless kitchen drudge, would restore the 
“young lady” to vigorous womanhood, and do more 
even for her intellect than the books she reads. 

Household labor, done with thought and conscience, 
is among the most educating of allexercises. It is ex- 
perimental chemistry. It is philosophy taught by ex- 
ample. It is a course in fortitude, in benevolence, in 
honesty, in exactness. 

There is no country where the average food of the 
people is of higher quality than it is in the United 
States. Perhaps nowhere is cookery worse than it is in 
the United States. In the immediate vicinity of young 
ladies’ seminaries of wide renown, the art of cooking is 
scarcely known, and people eat the most crude and in- 
digestible messes of the frying-pan. 

It is a terrible thing to travel in some States, merely 
on aceount of the appalling food which the traveller 
must eat or starve. The quantity is superabundant; 
the original quality was good; but the food in its jour- 
ney through the kitchen has lost most of its virtue, and 
acquired strange flavors and dreadful consistency. 

This is because the female mind of the country is 
educated away from the duties that belong to its share 
of the world’s work. Frequently, it is educated to dis- 
dain, with a particular and unconquerable contempt, 
the very part of its task upon which the health and 
good temper of a family depend. 

Happily, all this is, we hope, drawing to an end. 
There are cooking-schools now in the South, as well as 
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into a battle, the moment it was burnt he would -: BOOKS FOR LIVE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


out of the fight as fast as his legs could carry him. 

When the regiment was about going into the fight at 
King’s Mountain, some of his comrades, knowing his 
constitutional weakness, advised him to remain in the 
| camp. 

} “No,” said he, with a show of firmness, “I’m deter- 
mined to stand my ground to-day, live or die.” 

He went with the rest up the steep ascent, but the 
moment the English opened fire, he took to his heels. 
After the battle his friends chided him for his coward- 
ice. 

“From the first fire,” said he, apologetically, “I knew 
nothing whatever till I was gone a hundred and fifty 
yards. When I came to myself, remembering my prom- 
ise, I tried to stop; but my confounded legs would 
carry me off.”” 

ei & 


Special Offer. 

To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of December, and sends 
us $1.75, we will send the paper free from the 
time we receive the subscription up to January 
1, 1882. 


—+>—_____ 
RECLAIMED. 

No one can estimate the extent of the good he may 
do by saving a man from intemperance. The vericst 
sot may become, if reformed, the centre of a movement 
that will benefit thousands. The following anecdote 
illustrates this possibility : 


On a Sabbath evening some twenty years ago, a dis- 
sipated young man was lounging under the elm trees in 
the public square of Worcester. He had become a 
wretched waif on the current of time. His days were 
spent in the waking remorse of the drunkard. His 
nights were passed in the buflooncries of the ale-house. 

As he sauntered along, out of humor with himself 
and with all mankind, a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and a voice said in cordial tones, “Mr. Gough, come, go 
down with me to our meeting at the town-hall to-night.” 

A brief conversation followed, so winning in its char- 
acter, that the young man consented to go. He went. 
He heard the appeals there made, and with tremulous 
hands he signed the pledge of total abstinence. 

By God's help he kept it, and keeps it yet. The poor 
boot-crimper who tapped him on the shoulder, good 
Joel Stratton, has gone to heaven. But the youth he 
saved is to-day the foremost of reformers on the face of 
the globe. 

Methinks, when I listen to the thunders of applause 
that greet John B. Gough on the platform of the Acad- 
emy of Music, I am hearing the echoes of that tap on 
the shoulder, and of that kind invitation under the an- 
cient elms of Worcester.—7. L. Cuyler. 
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THE BOYS OF ’61. 


A record of personal observation during the late war, by 
“Carleton.” author of “The Boys of 76," “New Way 
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in the North, and the feeling grows daily in force that F ’ : 
an education that unfits a young woman for homely RIGHT. The New York Weekly Witness from your neigh- | The above are fac-similes of the styles that received 


bor and see if it is not just the Newspaper you want. It 
has everything. The latest news from all parts, reports 
of Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting, the Independent 
Catholic Church, everything that is of interest to goed 


duty in the household is—not education, but degener- 
acy. 


Some men have such a passion for sharp bargains in 
which the gains are all on their side, that they might 
say with Hotspur: 


the first and only Grand Medal over all compe- 
tition at the late ‘‘Massachusetts Charitable 


—s = Mechanic Association” for proved superiority. 
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A ROYAL MIDDY’S TRICK. 

George III. of England sent his son Prince William 
to sea, thinking that he might do the nation some ser- 
vice as an admiral. Time, however, changed all that, 
for the prince’s eldest brother, George IV., dying child- 
less, he came to the throne as William IV. 

He began his sailor-life as one of the ‘“‘middies,” and 
few of those mischievous monkeys excelled him in 
pranks and tricks. Once, however, he was taught a 
lesson by an old woman whom he thought to trick with 
a bad crowu-piece. 

She was a Mrs. Penson, an illiterate, eccentric old 
woman, who managed a company of strolling players. 
The company was playing at Portsmouth. A batch of 
naval officers, among whom was the Prince, visited the 
theatre, expecting to have a bit of fun with the old 
lady. : 

She sat at the entrance and took the money. Being 
near-sighted, she had been tricked with bad money, 
and her losses had made her cautious. The Prince, 
thinking he would see if he could pass a spurious 
‘rown-piece upon her, threw one down and passed in. 

“Stop, stop, your Royal Highness!” shouted the old 
woman. ‘I must put on my spectacles to see if your 
srown’s a good one. I know your royal father—Heaven 
3ut this won’t do. None of your 
If you try this fun 


bless him !—wears one. 
sailor’s tricks on Sally Penson. 
again, I’ll write to your father.” 

Of course, the Prince returned and silenced the irate 
joor-keeper by giving her a good crown-piece. In 
those days, the public laughed heartily when the inci- 
dent was told. But we doubt if it would now laugh at 
such a trick of a royal prince. The times have changed 
for the better since the times ‘“‘when George the Third 
was king.” . —_ 
YOUNG AT NINETY. 

Charles Carroll, of Maryland, the only one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence who affixed 
his residence to his signature, lived toa green old age. 
At ninety he was more active and energetic than most 
men are at seventy. 

The Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, when a 
young man, called on Mr. Carroll and found him a 
charming talker and full of reminiscences of the states- 
men of the Revolution. 

When Mr. Quincy rose to go, Mr. Carroll started 
from his chair,ran down stairs and opened the front door. 
Mr. Quincy, astonished at such a movement by an old 
gentleman of ninety, expressed his fears that he was 
doing too much. But Mr. Carroll laughed. 

“Exertion!” he said. ‘Why, I have ridden sixteen 
miles on horseback this morning, and am good for as 
much more this afternoon, if there is occasion for it.” 

Gen. Stuart, who introduced Mr. Quincy, said after- 
wards, ‘*You should see him where there are ladies! 
The old gentleman will then run down into the street, 
and throw down the steps of the carriage before the foot- 
man has a chance to reach them.” Such old gentlemen 
are rarely seen to-day. 


+> 
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“MY CONFOUNDED LEGS.” 

Some men can’t help being cowards. They are physi- 
cally unable to show courage, even when to play the 
coward means the disgrace that is more terrible than 
death. An amusing illustration of this physical ina- 
bility occurred during the memorable fight at King’s 
Mountain, one of the most important victories gained 
over the British. 

One member of the gallant South Carolinian compa- 
ny was a true patriot and had made many sacrifices for 
the Whig cause. But he had such an antipathy to the 
smell of powder that, though he would march bravely 





“But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

Tl cavil on the ninth part ofa hair.” 
The Duke of Wellington, as the following anecdote 
shows, was so far from loving such a bargain that he 
carried the punctiliousness of honor into every pur- 
chase: 

He was very desirous of purchasing a farm adjacent 
to his estate of Strathfieldsaye, and gave his agent or- 
ders to negotiate for it. A few days later he was con- 
gratulated by a friend upon having obtained a bargain, 
as the owner of the farm was in difficulties. 

‘What sort of a bargain?” asked the Iron Duke. 

“Well, the property was valued at £11,000, but the 
man was glad to take £8,000.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Wellington, turning to the agent, 
and receiving an affirmative reply he said, quickly, 
“Then take the extra £3,000 to the last owner, and 
never speak to me of cheap land again.” 

————_—__+@»—_— 
A PAPER WITH “GO” IN IT. 

We are told of things so plainly put that “he who 
runs may read,” and we remember the case of “a ser- 
mon forty miles long.”* It was preached on an overland 
express train that carried a clergyman and his hearers 
that distance between his text and his conclusion. Now 
we hear of a “flying newspaper,” or one at least edited 
and printed on the run. Says a New York exchange: 

One of the novel enterprises of this age of wonder- 
ful things is the publication of a newspaper printed 
daily on the railroad trains running between New York 
and San Francisco. 

It is a small sheet, butis full of telegraphic news, 
which it receives at the various stations at which the 
train stops during the night. 

In the East the paper would not be appreciated as it 
is in the far West, where the passengers are unable to 
get city journals. A passenger while at breakfast on 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains can, by 
this odd little paper, learn what occurred in the busi- 
ness and political worlds the day before. 





—++——___ 
MORAL INFLUENCE. 

A writer in the Boston Journal illustrates the power 
of moral influence, by describing an incident which oc- 
curred recently. He says that the other night two 
girls, accompanied by an equal number of specimens of 
that species of the genus homo scientifically known as 
the “feller,” got on board a Boston horse-car in which 
were only three or four men. 


The quartette were in a high state of satisfaction. 
They giggled and chattered and displayed their vulgar- 
ity and independence of the rules of grammar, in that 
open-hearted manner common to their class. 

In the midst of their loudest burst of hilarity, two re- 
fined-looking and well-dressed ladies, accompanied by 
a gentleman of intelligent appearance, entered the car. 

A hush fell upon the quartette, with the suddenness 
of a snow-slide upon the umbrella of a pedestrian, and 
whispers only were exchanged by them during the rest 
of the trip. 

Finally they alighted, and as the car moved away the 
wild sound of clattering tongues and unrestrained 
shrieks of laughter came after it upon the breeze. 


Oe 
NOBLE. 

The following incident, which comes from the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, exhibits the self-sacrificing devotion 
of a physician to professional duty: 

Dr. Landon was struck in the spine by a bullet and 
his lower limbs paralyzed. Knowing that he must die, 
he caused himself to be propped up against a boulder. 
Then with his own hand he forced a morphia solution 


into the wounded arm of a corporal, and a few moments 
after, suffering most acutely, he died. 





4@ 
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A LITTLE bright and thoughtful fellow of four sum- 
mers awoke the other morning, and turning to his 
grandmother said, ‘Grandma, I dreamed I had a car- 
riage last night!” “Did you?” said she; ‘“‘well, what 
did you do with it?” “Oh,” said he, in his thonghtfnl 
manner, “T left it in the dream house!” 
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ARCHIP OSSIPOFF’S REWARD. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Over Mikhailovo’s walls 
Fierce the wild Circassians swarmed; 
Rampuart, bastion, gate and tower, 
Swittly, suddenly they stormed, 
Dealing death on every side; 
“Down with Mikhailovol 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Fierce the wild Circassians cried. 
Mikhailovo’s inen their walls 
Strove to hold, but strove in vain. 
Ten to one new siegers swarmed, 
In the places of the slain. 

Swarming thick on every side, 
“Down with Mikhailovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 

Like mad fiends they yelled and cried, 


Hid in Mikhailovo’s walls 
Archip Ossipoff stood still; 
Nota tremor in his hand, 
No wisgiving in his will. 
Grinily smiling at the ery, 
“Down with Mikhailovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Which the foemen raised so high, 


Low on Mikhailovo’s walls 
, nt fluttering down, 
rassian horde 
Leaped as one man on the town. 
With ferocious sound the ery, 
“Down with Mikhailovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
ned to soar and rend the sky. 






Se 





Sudden Mikhailovo’s walls 
Rang like thunder. Blown in air 
Rampart, bastion, tower and gate; 
Only ghastly silence where 
Just before the murderous cry, 
“Down with Mikhailovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Soared, and seemed to rend the sky. 


Under Mikhailovo’s walls 
Buried, groaning, bleeding, dead, 
Russians and Cir uns lay, 
Mikhailovo’s st ran red, 
Never will the murderous cry, 
“Down with Mikhallovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Ring again beneath that sky. 


Dust are Mikhatlovo’s walls, 

Archip Ossipoff’s brave hand 
Mouldered long ago to dust, 

But his name through Russia’s land 
Rings in noble fame each year, 
Each year nobler and more dear. 







Each year soldiers reverent come, 
Silently file past his grave; 
“Where is Acme Ossipoff, 
Archip —- fthe brave?” 
Solemn voiced, with heads all bare, 
They ask the silent sunny air, 


“Where is Archip Ossipoff, 
Archip Ossipoff the brave?” 
Forth the oldest grenadier 
Steps, salutes the honored grave, 
Steadfast gazing at the skies, 
“Dead at Mikhailovo! 
For glory of our Russia!” 
Sternly, proudly he replies. 








H. H. 
+o —_—— 


For the Companion, 


ENLISTED. 

Native Americans have little inclination for a 
soldier’s life, and except in the late Civil War, re- 
cruiting for the army has been slow and hard 
work. Inthe war with England in 1812-15, re- 
cruiting sergeants, finding it difficult to fill up the 
army in the cities, visited the smaller towns and 
villages to persuade young men from the country 
to enlist. 

One of the sergeants took up quarters in Prince- 
ton, N. J., and made earnest appeals to the patri- 





utation at home and abroad of the first theologian 
in the United States. 

That single enlistment changed the history of 
many communities. If every recruit did equal 
service, the world would soon be brought to a rec- 
ognition of Christ and the honor of His service. 





PLASTERED. 

While the sculptor Volk was modelling the bust 
of President Lincoln, he took a cast of his face in 
order to save the busy man a number of sittings. 
In the Century, Mr. Volk tells how he prepared 
his sitter for being plastered. Before commencing, 
knowing Mr. Lincoln’s fondness for a story, he 
told him one, in order to remove what he thought 
an apprehensive expression—as though he feared 
the operation might be dangerous; and this is the 
story : 


I occasionally employed a little black-eyed, 
black-haired and dark-skinned Italian as a forma- 
tore in plaster-work, who had related to me a} 
short time before that himself and a comrade im- | 
age-vender were “doing” Switzerland by hawking | 
their images. 

One day, a Swiss gentleman asked him if he 
could make his likeness in plaster. 

“Oh yes, signor; I am a sculptor!” 

So Matteo Mattei—such was the name of the 
pretender—got some plaster, laid the big Swiss 
gentleman on his back, stuck a quill in each nos- 
tril for him to breathe through, and requested him 
to close his eyes. 

Then “Mat,” as I called him, poured the soft 
plaster all over his face and forehead; then he 
paused for reflection; as the plaster was beginning 
to set he became frightened, as he had never be- 
fore undertaken such a job, and had neglected to 
prepare the face properly, especially the gentle- 
man’s huge beard, mustache, and the hair about 
the temples and forehead, through which, of course, 
the plaster had run and become solid. 

Mat made an excuse to go outside the door— 
“then,”.said he, “1 run like’—— 

I saw Mr. Lincoln’s eyes twinkle with mirth. 

“How did he get it off?” said he. 

I answered that probably, after reasonable wait- 
ing for the scultore, he had to break it off, and cut 
and pull out all the hair which the tenacious plas- 
ter touched, the best way he could. 

Mat said he took special pains to avoid that 
particular part of Switzerland after that artistic 
expericnce. But his companion, who somewhat 
resembled him, not knowing anything of his part- 
ner’s performance, was soon after overhauled by 
the gentleman and nearly cudgeled to death. 

Upon hearing this, the tears actually trickled 
down Mr. Lincoln’s bronzed cheeks, and he was 
at onco in the best of humors. He sat naturally 
in the chair when I made the cast, and saw every 
move I made in a mirror opposite, as I put the 
plaster on without interference with his eyesight 
or his free breathing through the nostrils. 

It was about an hour before the mold was ready 
to be removed, and being all in one piece, with 
both ears perfectly taken, it clung pretty hard, as 
the cheek-bones were higher than the jaws at the 
lobe of the ear. 

He bent his head low and took hold of the mold 
and gradually worked it off without breaking or 
injury; it hurt a little, as a few hairs of the tender 
temples pulled out with the plaster and made his 
eyes water; but the remembrance of the poor 
— gentleman evidently kept him in good 
mood. 





o> Congress. 
SCENES IN A FOREST FIRE, selves. 
Strange, weird, fearful were the scenes wit dat 


the colonel’s pet stories was of his killing a bear with a 
rock. 


The colonel and his nephew, a lad of twelve, were 
fishing from a boat, anchored a few rods from the shore 
of the lake, one starlight evening in September. Hav- 
ing poor luck, the colonel was about raising the anchor, 
when a splashing near by attracted his attention. 
Peering over the shaded lake, he saw a bear swimming 
for the shore of an island near at hand. 

Forgetting, in his anxiety to capture the bear, that he 
had neither gun nor knife, Richardson started in pur- 
suit. He soon came up with the bear, which, irritated 
at the approach of pursuers, turned and attempted to 
lay hold of the boat. The skilful hunter avoided the 
bear’s attempts by suddenly backing water, or turning 
the bow, now on this side and then on that. 

Boat and bear struck the shore at the same moment, 
Up the steep, rocky bank, a hundred feet high and in- 
clined at an angle of forty-five degrees, started Bruin. 

After the bear went Richardson. Sometimes on all 
fours, like a cat, and then leaping from rock to rock, or 
hauling himself up by branches and roots. He overtook 
the animal, just as it was planting its fore legs on the 
top of the hill. Grasping its hind legs, he threw Bruin 
half-way down the incline. 

Then Richardson came to his senses. He was alone, 
standing on the precarious footing of a rock that might 
at any moment loosen itself, without a weapon, and the 
now furious bear making towards him. Danger made 
him cool and wary. 

Just as Bruin, with open mouth, was close upon him, 
he felt the rock on which he was standing, loosening 
itself. Shifting his fect, he stooped down, grasped it, 
raised it, and with all his strength dashed it at the 
bear’s head. Fortunately it broke Bruin’s skull, and 
he rolled a dead bear to the bottom. The colonel re- 
corded its weight as seven hundred and eighty-one 
pounds. 


—— +> 
For the Companion. 


THE LAST ANGEL. 
BY SALLIE M. B. PIATT. 


The monks had shut his picture in, and yearning 
For one more last look, one, and yet one more, 
Heavily laden, with the hollows burning 
In his dusk cheek, he left the convent door. 


Through the South sun he wandered homeward moan- 
“His Christ for silver gave the Jew of old; 


Have I not sinned like him beyond atoning? 
My Christ for coppers I to-day have sold.” 


Alone he walked, afraid to meet the faces 
He loved the most on earth—Ah, bitter fate!— 
His lovely children, starving, with hot traces 
Of tears upon their checks, gathered round his gate. 
But one, the youngest, spent with innocent weeping, 
Touched by the weird moon with a tender beam, 
Among the shadows in the straw lay sleeping, 
Forgetting all, and laughing in her dream. 
Her father looked at her, and lifted slowly 
His dying hand,—* Give me my brush,” he said:— 
Then his * Last Angel,” radiant and holy, 
He painted from his child;—they found him dead. 


Ah, fever-smitten painter! if, not knowing 
What thing they did, those cloistered brothers there 
Gave death with bread, they left a legend, showing 
What glory may be gathered from despair. 


If, for these coins of copper they had given 

Gold, that is light to lift and quick to ie 
The loveliest angel glimpsed this side of heaven 

waited wingless, till the hour to die. 


a 


CASTELAR’S ORATORY. 

Castelar, Spain’s greatest orator, resembles the late 
Rufus Choate, in the style of his eloquence and in his 
manner of speaking. Like Choate, he isa very nervous 
man, and throws himself, soul and body, into his 
speeches. It is doubtful if the Spaniard’s oratory 
would have an important influence in the House of 
Cc An English is practical, and so much 
in love with facts as to be indifferent to mere rhetoric. 
Great as was Choate before a jury, or a mass meeting, 
he did not attain to eminence as a debater, while in 
But Castelar’s audience in the Cortes are 
Spaniards who love tropes and apostrophes for them- 





Therefore, we can easily believe the following 





the terrible forest fire that last fall swept over the east- 
ern shore of Michigan. Walls of fire reared themselves 
sixty feet high, flames outran galloping horses, and 
bears, deer, and human beings sought the same shelter. 
A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press, while de- 





otism of the college students to enter the service 
of their country. For several days the subject of 
enlisting was a standing joke in the college. 

But though jokes were numerous, and the ser- 
geant was busy, enlistments were few. The im- 
pression, therefore, was prodigious when a student 
named John McLean, subsequently President of 
the College, was stopped one day on the campus, 
as he was walking to the village, by Edward Al- 
len, half out of breath, and quivering with excite- 
ment. 

‘‘Have you heard the news, Jack? Hodge has 
enlisted !” 

“Hodge enlisted ?” said McLean, startled at the 
eager words; “is it possible!” 

“Well, yes,” was the answer even more uncx- 
pected, “he has enlisted, but he says it is under 
the banner of King Jesus.” 

Hodge, of whom they were speaking, was one 
of the best students and most popular men in the 
college, a universal favorite. He was a young 
man of eighteen, full of life and always ready for 
study or for frolic. His enlistment, as it was half 
jokingly called, so abruptly announced by Allen, 
proved to be one of the most important events of 
the century. His conversion, and the decided 
stand taken, led to great religious interest in the 
college, in which fifty or more students began a 
religious life. 

Many of these young men attained great emi- 
nence in later years, and took rank as foremost 
leaders in Church and State. Among them were 
two bishops of the Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Johns, of Virginia, and Bishop Mcllvaine, of 
Ohio. John McLean, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, was another; and Charles Stewart, Mission- 
ary to the Sandwich Islands, and William J. Arm- 
strong, Secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Others won 
high distinction in Congress and on the bench 
and in business life. 

Charles Hodge graduated with honor, entered 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and at the 
close of his course, was appointed to a Professor’s 
Chair. For fifty-six years he was a brilliant and 
successful teacher, and died in 1878, with the rep- 


scribing these strangest of scenes, mentions several curi- 
ous instances of men’s behavior: 


In between Elmer and Cumber there was an old man 
named Goodrich, who was living with his son-in-law. 
Goodrich is nearly eighty years of age, and has been 
ailing all summer. Only the day before the fire it was 
thought that be must die. 

When he heard that the flames were approaching, he 
got out of bed and dressed himself, and was led out on 
a ploughed field and covered with a wet blanket. Here 
he lay for several hours with his feet out to the heat. 

He had on a good pair of cowhide boots, and the heat 
actually baked them. I could pick the leather to pieces 
with my fingers, and it only needed a slight grip of the 
—— and finger to draw the iron nails from the heavy 
soles. 

While Goodrich had his feet blistered the scare cured 
his sickness, and I myself saw him walk a distance of 
nearly a mile. 

A mile north of where the old man Goodrich lived 
was a family which had a crazy son. When the smoke 
began to darken the country he began to get excited, 
and on the dark day, two hours before the flames came, 
he mounted a horse and galloped up and down the 
country, crying cut that the last day had come, and that 
the earth was to be swept clean. 

Later he was seen rushing headlong towards the 
flames, whooping and cheering, and no doubt he per- 
ished first of all. The horse itself seemed to partake of 
the rider’s spirit, and his shrill neighs answered the 
cheers of the rider. 

Seven miles back from the lake, at Forester, a farmer 
gathered up fifteen persons in his wagon and started 
for the beach. 

The fire was close behind them as they started—so 
close that the dresses of some of the women and chil- 
dren were on fire from the sparks. 

It was seven miles of up-hill and down, with cordu- 
roy, ruts and roots, and the horses needed no whip to 
urge them into a mad run. 

As the wagon started the tire of a hind wheel rolled 
off. They could not stop for it, and yet,even on a 
good road, the wheel would have crushed down in go- 
ing twenty rods without it. 

It is an actual fact that the horses pushed over that 
seven miles of rough road at a wild run and the wheel 
stood firm. 

A delay of five minutes at any point of the road 
would have given fifteen more victims to the flames 
which followed on behind. I saw the wagon at the 
4g and I saw the tire seven miles away on the road- 
side. 

——_+or——_—_—_ 


HOW HE WAS KILLED. 
Years ago old Colonel Richardson used to live on the 
shores of Lake Winnipiseogee. He was the champion 
bear-hunter of the White Hills, and kept a sort of 
sporting-journal, in which he noted each bear killed, its 
weight, and the circumstances associated with its 
death. Doubtless there are not a few readers of the 








Companion but would leave an interesting story to 
read that register of bears killed and captured One of 


t of the effect his speeches produce: 


Before speaking he is restless and cannot keep quiet 
an instant; he enters the Chamber, leaves it, re-enters, 
goes out agafn, wanders through the corridors, goes in- 
to the library and turns over the leaves of a book, rush- 
es into the café to take a glass of water, seems to be 
seized with fever, fancies that he will not know how to 

ut the words together, that he will be laughed at or 

issed; not a single lucid idea of bis speech remains in 
his head; he has confused and forgotten everything. 

“How is your pulse?” his friends ask, smilingly. 

When the moment for speaking arrives, he takes his 
place, with bowed head, trembling and pallid as a man 
condemned to death, who is resigned to losing in a sin- 
gle day the glory acquired with so many years of fa- 
tigue; at that moment even his enemies feel pity for 
his condition. 

He rises, gives a glance around him and says,— 

“Senores!” 

At once his courage returns, his mind grows clear, 
and his speech comes to him like a forgotten air; the 
president, the Cortes, the tribunes disappear. 

He sees nothing but his gestures, hears nothing but 
his own voice, and feels naught but the irresistible 
flame which burns within him and the mysterious force 
that sustains and upholds him. 

“T no longer see the walls of the room,” he exclaims; 
“I behold distant people and countries which I have 
never seen.” 

He speaks by the hour, and not a deputy leaves the 
room, not a person moves in the tribunes, not a voice 
interrupts him, not a gesture disturbs him; not even 
when he breaks the regulations has the president suffi- 
cient courage to interrupt him. 

Castelar is master of the assembly, he thunders, 
lightens, sings, rages and gleams like fireworks; makes 
his auditors smile, calls forth shouts of enthusiasm, 
ends amid a storm of applause, and goes away with his 
head in a whirl. 


actinic iinet 
MOSBY OUTWITTED. 

Lord Macaulay thinks that the proverb, “‘The gray 
mare will prove the better horse,” originated in the 
preference given to the gray mares of Flanders over the 
finest coach-horses of England. Be that as it may, a 
Yankee once showed so strong a preference for a gray 
mare as to astonish her owner, the famous Mosby. The 
story is told in the Philadelphia Times : 


Mosby was seldom defeated, and never outwitted, to 
my knowledge, but once. The incident has never been 
in print, I believe, and I am assured that the partisan 
never related it, it was so very mortifying. It isa trifle, 
but may amuse the reader. 

Colonel Mosby had crossed the mountains with a few 
men into Clarke county, when he was informed that a 
— officer, with a squad of cavalrymen, was in the 

cinity. 

The officer had stopped at ‘‘Clay Hill,” the residence 
of Mr. Whiting, and Mosby made up his mind to cap- 
ture officer and men. His action was prompt, as usual. 

He went to Clay Hill, captured the Federal officer 
while he was at onpnets and carried him off prisoner to 
Upperville, east of the Blue Ridge. There had been 
nothing at all unpleasant about the whole affair. 

Mosby and his prisoner were on the most friendly 
terms. Mosby ridden his favorite gray mare on the 
scout, and at Upperville was standing beside her ready 
to mount, when the Federal officer said,— 

“That’s a superb animal, colonel.” 





“Yes,” was the gratified reply, as he patted his 
mare’s neck. The oflicer sauntered closer. 

“A very fine animal!” he repeated. “I'll try her 
paces!” And, throwing himsclf into the saddle, he 
disappeared at full speed, and Colonel Mosby never 
again saw his favorile gray mare or his prisoner. 


—__——__+<+@>———__—_ 


THE LOWELL MILL-GIRLS. 

The world never saw such a band of mill-operatives 
as worked in Lowell thirty years ago. Farmers’ daugh- 
ters, children of lawyers and clergymen, members of 
respectable but decayed families, were at work in those 
mills. For several years they edited and wrote for the 
Lowell Offering, an excellent magazine. Foreigners 
looked upon them as the most wonderful of the many 
extraordinary facts associated with the United States. 
In the Atlantic, Miss Lucy Larcom, the poet, describes 
the home-life of these girls as she saw it. Miss Larcom 
was herself an operative, and therefore speaks from 
personal knowledge: 


Work began at five o’clock on summer mornings, and 
at daylight in the winter. Breakfast was eaten by 
lamp-light during the cold weather; in summer, an in- 
terval of half an hour was allowed for it, between seven 
and eight o’clock. 

The time given for the noon meal was from a half 
to three-quarters of an hour. The only hours of lei- 
sure were from half-past seven or eight to ten in the 
evening, the mills closing a litle earlier on Saturdays. 

It was an imperative regulation that lights should be 
out atten. During those two evening hours, when it 
was too cold for the girls to sit in their own rooms, 
the dining-room was used as a sitting-room, where they 
gathered around the tables, and sewed and read and 
wrote and studied. 

It seems a wonder, to look back upon it, how they 
accomplished so much as they did, in their limited al- 
lowance of time. They made and mended their own 
clothing, often doing a good deal of unnecessary fancy 
work besides. 

They subscribed for periodicals; took books from 
the libraries; went to singing-schools, conference meet- 
ings, concerts and lectures; watched at night by a sick 
girl’s bedside, and did double work for her in the mill, 
if necessary ; and on Sundays they were at church, not 
differing in appearance from other well-dressed and dec- 
orous young women. 

Strangers who had been sitting beside them in a 
house of worship were often heard to ask, on coming 
out, ‘But where were the factory-girls?” 

Lowell was eminently a church-going place, and the 
bush of the old-fashioned Sabbath had there a peculiar 
charm, by contrast with the week-day noise. 

The mill-girls not only cheerfully paid their pew- 
rents, but gave their earnings to be built into the walls 
of new churches, as the population increased. 

Their contributions to social and foreign charities also 
were noticeably liberal. What they did for their own 
families—keeping a little sister at school, sending a 
brother to college, lifting the burden of a homestead 
debt from 4 parent’s old age—was donc so frequently 
and so quietly as to pass withoul comment. 

Their independence was as marked as their generosi- 
ty. While they were ready with sisterly help for one 
another whenever it was needed, nothing would have 
been more intolerable to most of them than the pauper 
spirit into which women who look to relatives or friends 
for support so easily subside. 

Perhaps they erred in the direction of a too resolute 
self-reliance. That trait, however, is a part of the com- 
mon New England inheritance; and there was, indeed, 
nothing peculiar about the Lowell mill-girls, except 
that they were New England girls of the older and 
hardier stock. 

—_—_—_—_—_<@»—_—_—_— a 


BULL-DOG COURAGE, 

Our English brothers are said never to know when 
they are beaten. This trait has caused them to be as- 
sociated in the minds of foreigners with their own bull- 
dog. Perhaps the following anecdote will show the 
reasonableness of the association : 


An English bull-dog, who had never been accus- 
tomed to the trains until lately, has taken a great aver- 
sion to them, and has made a point of chasing them 
whenever he has had an opportunity of doing so, but, 
of course, without being enabled to catch them. 

One morning, being out with his owner’s brother, 
the early train from Bath was heard to be rapidly ap- 
proaching. The dog, as usual, was off directly. 

The gentleman, knowing they were in advance of the 
train and fearing the dog would be killed, called loudly 
to him to come back; but quite in vain. 

He then ran to see what would be the consequence of 
the brute’s folly, and was just in time to see the dog 
boldly charge the cow-lifter of the engine and disap- 

ear. 

The gentleman then closed his eyes for one moment, 
not wishing to see the dog’s remains torn to pieces, and 
on opening them the next moment, much to his sur- 

rise, he distinctly saw the dog under the rapidly pass- 

ng carriages, evidently waiting an opportunity to make 
adash between the wheels, but their, to him, unusual 
velocity rather bothered him. 

He therefore remained until the last carriage had 
passed over him, and then emerged, wagging his tail as 
though he had done something to be talked about, and 
having only sustained a few cuts about the head, and 
losing all the hair from one side of his tail. 


IO 


“THE KING.” 

“They truly mourn who mourn without a witness,” 
some old poet has said. A more affecting tribute to 
departed worth than any public grief is such a humble 
and unnoticed memorial as this. A touching incident 
is the following told in the Boston Pilot, of the sorrow 
in Ireland for Garfield: 


I visited a cottage the other day, and remarked on the 
door post some mourning trappings, and expected to 
find inside the dead. But no! In answer to “Who is 
dead?” achubby lad said, ‘The King.” 

“What King?” I said. 

“Why, Garfield,” he replied. And then he added, 
“My father is in America, and supports me and my sis- 
ters and brothers here with aunt; so Mary and I are 
sorry for the King.” 

Touching as this was, it was not confined to one 
house. 





——a 
TOLD THE TRUTH BY MISTAKE. 


A liar needs a good memory and sharp attention—as 
Archbishop Tillotson says. 


Conductor—I'm afraid, sir, the young lady can’t be 
permitted to travel on a half-ticket; she is over twelve 
years of age.” 

Irate Papa—Do you mean to inform me, sir, that 
my daughter and I are endeavoring to swindle the rail- 
road company? Let me tell you, sir, that we've never 
been so grossly insulted on this line before, although 
we've both travelled on it for fifteen years. 





4 
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A GENTLEMAN who was introduced to Henry La- 
bouchere at the Beefsteak Club mistook him on the 
moment for the son of a well-known Legislator in the 
Upper House of Parliament. ‘I heard a most forcible 
speech from your father a few nights ago inthe Lords,” 
said the new acquaintance. “You don’t say so,” re- 
plied Labouchere. ‘Poor father! He died many years 
ago. I often wondered where he went.” 


“Ox, you are too self-conscious,” said Fogg to a 
young man. “I self. ious!” exclaimed Adoles- 
cence; “I am conscious of nothing.” ‘That’s what T 
said.” replied Fogg 
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For the Companion. 
CHANGING APRONS. 

Aunt Margot was making figs, and what do you 
suppose she made them of? Why, the little round 
yellow tomatoes that grew out in her garden, of 
course, and Bess and Kitty, her two little nieces, 
helped her gather them, and watched her boil them 
in the sweet syrup that smelled so good like candy. 

“May I taste just one ?” asked Bess. 

“Me too!” said Kitty, and so Aunt Margot took 
out one little round golden ball for each of them, 
and oh, wasn’t it good! 


| cannot come to the table. 





At last she took the tomatoes all off from the 
stove, and spread them out on pans and platters 
to dry gradually in the sunny front chamber up- 
stairs, which was so seldom used for company that 
she even kept her sweet corn and herbs there as a 
general thing. 

Bess and Kitty went upstairs with her, each car- 
rying a pan, and it seemed wonderfully nice to 
them to see the figs all spread out in the sunshine. 

“How soon will they be dry enough?” asked 
Kitty. 

“Oh, it will take a good many days,” said Aunt 
Margot. ‘1 shall come up every now and then to 
iurn them, so they will dry alike on both sides.” 

“Oh, let me come up and turn them for you,” 
said Bess. “I’d just as lief do it as not.” 

“Me too,” said Kitty, but Aunt Margot did not 
make much reply. She was not quite sure that two 
little girls would be the safest people in the world 
to turn tomato figs. But she might better have 
locked the front chamber door if she had any 
doubts. 

Three days after, Bess had an errand there. 
She wanted to get an old silk muff-lining out of 
the closet to make a dress for her doll, and on the 
way she stopped to look at the figs. Without tak- 
ing time to think, she picked one up and ate it, 
and then another, for they were really very good. 

“There, I ought to have asked Aunt Margot!” 
she then said to herself. ‘Never mind, she won’t 
care, and I'l! tell her as soon as ever I go down.” 

But when she went down, muff-lining in hand, 
she found her aunt so busy talking with the dea- 
con’s wife who had come to spend the day that she 
could not have told about the figs without seeming 
rude, for her aunt had taught her never to inter- 
rupt, and that “children must be seen, not heard.” 

Aunt Margot noticed her, however, and said,— 

“Run and change your apron, child; put on the 
blue one.” 

So Bess went upstairs again to the room where 
she and Kitty slept, and looked in the closet for 
her blue apron, but it was not there. Kitty’s was 
though, and they were made just alike. 

“There now!” said Bess; “Kitty has gone and 
put on my apron, and worn it over to Susy Mar- 
tin’s. And now I shall have to wear hers, and I 
know it is too tight for me, but I can’t help it.” 

She pulled it on and buttoned it as well as she 
could, and it did look rather small for her, but 
Aunt Margot was too busy to notice it, and if the 
deacon’s wife did, she probably thought Bess was 
outgrowing her clothes. . 

Bess had to put the doll and the lining away 
when she went down, and help get dinner. She 
shelled beans and set the table, for she was a reg- 
ular little housewife. Kitty came running in, 
bright and rosy, too late to help, and too full of 
fun to do it if she hadn’t been late. 

“T have got to go right back to Mrs. Martin’s 
the minute I have done my dinner,” she said. 
“Susy wants me.” 

Sure enough, Susy came after her before she had 
quite eaten her pie, and Kitty crowded the last 
mouthfuls and jumped up. 

“Can’t you come over and play too, Bess?” 
asked Susy. 

“I would, only I must dress my doll to-day,” 
said Bess. 

“And you'll have to help me with the dishes,” 
said Aunt Margot. “I ought to keep Kitty too, 
but she breaks so many cups I am glad to let her 
go.” 

“Come upstairs, Susy,” said Kitty. ‘My wood- 
en dishes are up there, and we want them.” 

“Lucky they’re wooden!” remarked Aunt Mar- 
got, as the two little girls ran noisily upstairs. 
After some delay they came down again with the 
dishes in their aprons, and ran off. 

Bess wiped the dishes, and then sat down to 
dress her doll. The deacon’s wife was good-nat- 
ured, and did the cutting and basting for her, and 
the little dress looked so pretty that Bess felt that 
it was a very happy afternoon. As the sun began 
to go down, Kitty came home and then Aunt 
Margot told the children to go up stairs, brush 
their hair, and put on their white aprons. 

When they had done this, and came down look- 
ing fresh and dainty, they found the tea-table set, 
and Aunt Margot cutting cake. 

“Goody !” whispered Kitty to Bess. 

‘Now,’ said Aunt Margot to the deacon’s wife, 
“I must let you taste my figs; they are not quite 
dried yet, but I will bring down a dish of ther for 
tea, and sprinkle them with sugar.” 


turning very soon with the figs, which she gravely 
and silently sprinkled. Then she spoke. 

“We will sit down to tea now. But you, Bess, 
Go sit down in the 
corner by the clock, till you confess your faults.” 

Such a dreadful humiliation! Right before the 
deacon’s wife, too. And poor mortified Bess 
could not think of a single naughty thing she had 
done, not one. 

But she took her seat by the clock, and the tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

The deacon’s wife felt sorry, and to divert atten- 
tion praised the figs. Bess started, now she knew 
what she had done, and she came to her aunt’s 
side. 

“I’m so sorry, Aunt Margot!” she said. 
took two, and I meant to tell you.” 

“Two!” said Aunt Margot withscorn. ‘To tell 
me to, when both pockets of your blue apron up 
stairs on the chair are all smeared and sticky, 
and fully one third of my figs are gone!” 

Bess stood helpless and hopeless. She felt as if 


“Tonly 





all the world was against her. 


“Oh-h-h!” said Kitty, lifting her blue eyes, “I 
guess that was my apron, Aunt Margot! I 
thought you wouldn’t care, and I took some figs 
over to Susie’s for our tea-party! They were so 
good!” 

“Your apron!” said Aunt Margot, “I guess I 
know whose apron it was! I made hers with 
square pockets and yours with round ones, on 
purpose to know them apart.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed both little girls. 
each other’s aprons to-day !” 

And then the deacon’s wife laughed, and some- 
how the clouds all melted away into sunshine. 

Aunt Margot was so sorry for blaming Bess un- 
justly that somehow Kitty escaped without any 
blame at all, but Kitty was so sorry for what Bess 
had suffered that that was about all the punish- 
ment she needed. 

And the deacon’s wife kissed them both heartily 
when she went home. “And that,” said Aunt 
Margot, “shows she has not lost her respect for 
you!” Mary L. BoLtLes BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 
CROSSING THE FERRY. 

















“Look! how the blue water ripples, 
And glimmers in the sun! 

I like to cross over the ferry, 
Tommy, isn’t it fun? 

See how that little boat tosses, 
And rocks amid the foam; 

I like to cross over the ferry, 
I hope we are not near home. 








“Sails go by in the sunshine, 
Floating far away, 
Everything is so pretty 
That I could look all day. 
The bright waves dance so brightly, 
The blue sky is so blue! 
Why don’t you look at it, Tommy?” 
“J’'d rather look at you !” 
MARGARET JOHNSON. 





For the Companion. 
HOW WILL KEPT HOUSE. 


There was to be a donation party at the minis- 
ter’s one cold winter evening, and all the family 
were going but Will. 

He couldn’t go very well, for there wasn’t room 
in the sleigh, and his mother hadn’t finished his 
new trousers, and his best boots hurt his feet, and 
he had outgrown his overcoat, and besides all the 
rest, he had such a bad cold that he couldn’t go 
out of the house at all. 

But, as it happened, Will didn’t want to go, for 
he was always so sleepy long before nine o’clock, 
that he hated to go out evenings. 

“JT can stay at home and take care of things,” 
said Will, swelling ont with all his eight-year-old 
importance. 

“T shan’t leave you here alone,” said his moth- 
er decidedly ; “Charley Frost will come over and 
stay with you, I am sure.” 

So the matter wat thus arranged, and the others 
squeezed into the sleigh and went off to the dona- 
tion, leaving Charley Frost and Will to keep 
house. 

They had fine times for an hour or two, popping 
corn and eating apples, playing checkers and fox- 
and-geese. But by nine o’clock Will was fearfully 
sleepy, and dozed in his chair from nine to ten, 
while Charley kept wishing aloud that the folks 
would come home. 

The clock struck ten. ‘“Won’t they be here 
soon, s’pose ?” asked Charley. 
“T guess so,’ replied Will. 

“Then I believe I’ll go home, I’m so sleepy. 





She took a china plate and went upstairs, re-| I s’pose ?” 


how he would have it to boast of afterwards. 


make himself comfortable. 


asleep in two minutes. 
Will asleep, and the house cold. 


she did. 


had lost boy, and house, and all. 


too), went out. 


good-night. 
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“7’m sure it’s time.” | 


as to save my money.” 





You won't mind staying alone now till they come, speak of ler ‘“Sunday-go-to-meetin’-an’-if you- 


| stay-at-home-take-it-off new dress,” 


“Of course not,” said Will stoutly, thinking 
So Charley went home, and Will proceeded to 


He drew the lounge up close by the stove, filled 
the stove as full of wood as possible, and lay down 
on the lounge to keep warm, never thinking how 
easily the calico flounce on the lounge would take 
fire, so close to the stove. Of course he was fast 


An hour after, the family came home to find 
His mother 5. 
opened the stove to see to the fire, the first thing 


“For mercy sake! Will Paine!” she gasped, 
and almost fainted away to think how nearly she 


If Will had put in one stick less, the fire would 
have been hot enough to burn the lounge, with the 
sleeping boy and everything. But he had crammed 
the stove so very full that the fire could not burn, 
and so, very sensibly (and very providentially, 


Tommy counted his money to-day, and think- 
ing of Christmas presents, he said, “Mother, I’m 
going to be very comical till Christmas comes, so 


Litte Katie used to call the button on the bread 
;closet door “The pantry-door-shut-up-er,” and Innocence, Sometimes, ‘Troublous, Miserable, Advan 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, 

1, The name of a celebrated rear-admiral, who died 
April 5, 1880. 
+2, A well-known bishop of the Methodist Church, 
who died on Jan. 8, 1880. 

3, A celebrated violinist, who was born on Feb. 5 
1810. 

4, A celebrated composer, who died on Nov. 4, 1847. 

5, One of the ioceiients of the United States, who 
died on July 4, 1826. 

6, A celebrated dramatic writer, who was born on 
April 23, 1564. 

a A well-known statesman, who died on Jan. 29, 
1852. 

8, A popular writer of juvenile books, who died on 
Oct. 31, 1879. 

9, A French Revolutionist, who was guillotined on 
July 28, 1794. 

10, A President of the United States, who was born 
on Feb. 12, 1809. 

11, A noted Mormon leader, who died on Aug. 29, 
1877. 

12, A popular living American poet, who was born 

‘. 





on Feb. 27, 180 

13, A statesman of Massachusetts, who died on Jan. 
15, 1865. 

Primals name a noted English essayist, who was born 
on Dec. 4, 1795. c. D. 

2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Each word required begins and ends with the same 
letter. 

Equal. A low-lying meadow. An abridgment. A 
battleground where a future President took, while a 
boy, his first lessons in war. A State of ancient Britain 
which includes Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, &c. Name of 
alarge river. Name of a smaller river. Equality of 
weight. A book of records. An Assyrian Queen who 
built the walls of Babylon. A stool, or other seat, sup- 

orted by three legs. A division of ancient Greece. 

elonging to the tongue. Fit to be chosen. 

The whole may be read by lightly turning the leaves 
of Shakespeare's Plays. E. L. E. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead words of equal length as follows : 
EXAMPLE :— 

The religion of Mohammed, and leave to strike with 
force and noise. Answer—Islam, slam. 

A beautiful iridescent substance which lines the in- 
terior of some shells, and leave a piece of land of a cer- 
tain size. 

Fresher, and leave a pitcher. 

Due, and leave 2 side-piece. 

A shepherd’s staff, and leave a bird. 

A kind of hard, durable wood, and leave stout. 

The Latin word for name, and leave a sign. 

That which is worthless, and leave hasty. 

A small, shining body, and leave a pleasure-ground. 

An idle fancy, and leave a certain quantity of paper. 

A variety of quartz, and leave a passage-way. 

Ferment, and leave toward the rising sun. 

The beheaded letters, read in order, name a day in 
December when it was formerly the custom to give all 
the children a sound whipping in the morning, in re- 
membrance of an event which once took place on that 
day. 

aq 


SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. 

Select a word from each quotation, the words being 
of equal length, and their initial letters will give the 
title and name of a great man who was born on the 13th 
of December, 1815, and who died during the past year. 

“A dream itself is but a shadow.” 
Hamlet. 
“When remedies are past, the griefs are ended, 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended.” 
Othello. 

“And yet, for aught I see, they are as sick, that sur- 
feit with too much, as they that starve with nothing.” 
| Merchant of Venice. 

“The night is long that never finds the day.” 

Macbeth. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

As You Like It. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 

“Come in; and let us banquet royally, 

After this golden day of victory.” 

King Henry VI. 

“And hitherto doth love on fortune tend; 
For who not needs, shall never lack a friend.” 
Hamlet. 

“The heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and comforts should increase, 

Even as our days do grow!” 

Othello. 

“Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice.” 

Hamlet. 
“All places yield to him ere he sits down.” 
Coriolanus. 


COMBINATION. 

Remove the last two letters of each word to leave 
complete words; the letters removed, with the excep- 
tion of those of the fifth sentence, are words of them- 
selves. The first and last letters of the remaining 
words form a double acrostic and give two titles be- 
stowed upon a noted personage who died on Dec. 14, 

79 

1, Remove a masculine nickname from yawned and 
leave an opening. 

2, Toward from a goddess and leave an age. 

3, A masculine nickname from famed and leave a 
word expressive of denial. 

4, Uniting alternatives from a‘mistake and leave to 
go astray. 

5, The beginning of love and the end of all marriages, 


“If I haven’t had a donation to-night, I believe | from stirs up and leave a king. 
I have as much reason to be thankful as any body 
in town,” said Mrs. Paine, as she kissed Will 


6, To exist from bricks baked in the sun and leave 
difficulty. 
7, A pronoun from a flower and leave a situation. 
FRANK SNELLING. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Star of Bethlehem. 

2. Skates, ring, toy, candy, pens, tea-set, ear-drop, 
work-boy, album, chain, locket, thimble, studs, organ, 
watch, trumpet, ball, whistle, vase, doll, scroll-saw, 
sled, games, knife, top. 


3. Curistmas. Conqueror, Happiness, Restraint, 
tage, Swiftness. 


4. Day, say, way. Me, see, be. Thing, ring, sin.. 
; Eat, neat, feet. You, true, blue. Why, cry, by. 
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For the Companion, 
BURNS AND SODA. 


We must again call the attention of our readers to 
the power of bicarbonate of soda—the common cook- 
ing soda—to relieve the pain of burns. This power is 
truly wonderful, and the fact that soda is always at 
hand makes it important for every mother fully to un- 
derstand that she has in her cupboard a sure and inex- 
pensive remedy for the sufferings of her burnt child. 

A friend of ours, one morning, not long since, burned 
The length of the blister was 
Moist 
ening the wound, and spreading dry soda thickly over 


and blistered his wrist. 
at least two inches, and the width half an inch. 


it and then dropping just enough water upon the soda 
to make it a sort of paste, he was instantly relieved, 
nor did he have an unpleasant sensation from the burn 
afterwards. 

A writer in a St. Petersburg medical journal, speak- 
ing of sixteen persons who were severely burned in ef- 
forts to save their property from a fire, all of whom 
were treated exclusively with soda, says “he considers 
himself justified in pronouncing this remedy the best 
and most efficient in burns of all kinds and degrees.” 

In one case the burns covered half the body of the 
The whole face was stripped of the epider- 
mis (scarf skin). The front of the neck, chest and abdo- 
men, and upper part of the foot presented burns of the 
second degree. Burns of the third degree were found 
on the right mammary gland, and on the right forearm, 
all the muscles of which were exposed, as if prepared 


sufferer. 


by dissection. 

Soda was used and it relieved the pain, anda cure was 
effected in four weeks, excepting that the healing of the 
breast and arm required another month. The scars 
were insignificant. 

In burns of the first degree—the slighter—powdered 
soda willdvo. In burns of the second degree, cover with 
linen rags and keep them moist with a solution of soda. 
In burns of the third degree, the rags will need frequent 
changing to wash off the pus which accumulates be- 
neath. 

——— 
A WOLF'S AFFECTION. 

The wolf has a bad reputation, being, in the popular 
opinion, both cowardly and cruel. He is also credited 
with the want of natural affection, because he will eat 
a brother wolf, if circumstances are favorable. Yet F. 
Cuvier tells the following story of a wolf's affection 
for a man, which suggests that the animal, if he received 
suitable education, is not perhaps so bad as he has been 
painted: 


The wolf had been brought up like a puppy, and 
continyed with its owner until full grown, when it was 

resented to the menagerie at Paris. For several weeks 
h was 80 disconsolate at the separation from its master, 
who had been obliged to travel, and so persistently de- 
clined food, that it waa feared it would die. 

Eventually, however, its grief moderated, it took its 
food and was supposed to have forgotten its former 
owner. But at the expiration of eighteen months the 
master returned. 

The wolf recognized his voice amid the crowd in the 
gardens, and upon being released from confinement, 
bounded toward him, exhibiting violent joy. 

Again separated from its master, the faithful creature 
was once more afflicted as on the former occasion, until, 
after an absence of three years, the object of its affec- 
tion revisited the gardens. 

It was evening, and the wolf's den had been shut up 
for the night; but the instant the man’s voice was audi- 
ble, the poor animal began to utter such anxious cries, 
that the door of ita eage was opened, when it darted 
towards its friend, leaped upon him and caressed him, 
and frightened the keepers when they attempted to 
separate them. 

Vhen its old master finally left it, the animal became 
ill, refused all food, and although it recovered after a 
long time, it grew fierce, and resented the familiarities 
of all strangers. After having once given its affection, 
it seemed to scorn any further objects of friendship. 

——— 
JOE’S ERRAND. 

“Unele Archy” of Manchester, Va., enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a negro conjurer. Miss Barr describes 
him, in the Jndependent, and reports one of the stories 
he delights to tell. 


guess his age. 


She says: LT suppose no one could 
IIe says he served George Washington, 
and he looks old enough to have served Columbus. 


Ilis house is just big enough to turn round in. Out- 
side it is covered, walls and roof, with tin; inside, every 
distinction is lost in the sensation of all-pervading dirt; 
but he exhibits it with a kind of dignified pride, say- 
ing,— 

“Taint got nobody here to bother me—neider man, 
‘ooman, nor chile, bless de Lord!” Tis hearing is 
quick, his sight keen, and he is fond of telling stories. 


“My son doe,” he said, “went ag body-servant to might say the ’mandments.” 





| 


Massa Ed in de war. Joe, he was mighty hot and peart 
fur glory; so he got Massa Ed to let him go to de fight 
at Bull Run. 

‘‘Fust he done purty well; but ’long "bout whar de 
real fighting come in Joe disappeared, and Massa Ed 
didn’t see no more ob Joe till two days after de fight- 
ing was ober. Den in walk Joe, as big as Sunday. 

“*¢Whar you bin, Joe?’ asked Massa Ed. ‘I done | 
fote you killed.’ j 

“*Well, no; not ‘zactly, cap’en. You see, long as | 
dem plaguy Yankees use dem little guns, like white | 
gen’lemans, I[ fighted as good as any one; but when 
dey let go dem big guns, what say ‘W-h-o—y-o-u!’ 
fote you’d like a cup ob strong coffee, Massa Ed, so 
I jist run down to Manassa Junction, to see if I could 
git it fur you.’” 


— 


—_—_—o 
INDIAN FARMERS. 

The experiment of enrolling the Indjans as members 
of the peace society by making them farmers seems 
likely to justify itself. Years ago one of these Indian 
farmers, Scar-Faced Charley, was known as the fiercest 
of Modoc warriors. The St. Louis Post-Despatch re- 
ports a conversation with Mr. Dyer, the Indian agent, 
which shows that the experiment has changed Charley 
into a respectable working member of society : 


‘‘How are your pets getting along?” we asked. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Dyer. ‘They are taking to 
civilized ways, and are much more tractable than you 
would think. They all wear citizens’ dress now, and 
are most industrious farmers.” 

‘*What tribes are stationed with you?” 

“The Quapaws, Peorias, Miamis, Ottawas, Wyan- 
dottes, Senecas, Shawnces, and the remnant of the 
once famed Modocs.” 

“How many of the Modocs remain?” 

“About one hundred, They are quiet and docile, 
and are not atall like the fiends of the lava beds. Scar- 
Faced Charley, Capt. Jack’s old partner, is the chief 
now, and a better-behaved old farmer could scarcely 
be feund. He has settled down, and there is nota more 
faithful Indian.” 

“How many acres of Jand have you under cultivation 
altogether?” 

“Nearly 10,000. We have 1,500 Indians altogether. 
The Modocs alone attend to 400 acres.” 

“What is their condition?” 

“Very satisfactory. We have three day and two 
boarding-schools, the latter accommodating two hun- 
dred pupils. ‘The teachers are white ladies and gentle- 
men, but I have a few Indians employed in that capac- 
ity. 

“The old bucks and squaws are very anxious that 
their children should go to school, and they all appear 
to like to learn. We have fifteen policemen, and the 
community is just as orderly as any country settle- 
ment.” 
> 
A COOL RUSTIC, 

Ignorance will preserve a countryman’s unconcern in 
many odd maneuvres, which only absence of mind 
could account for in a person city bred. The Boston 
Journal, remarking how “refreshing” the green and 
unconscious naturalness of the rustic visitor is, in the 
midst of the artificial life of the city, illustrates by an 
example. 

Very agreeable was the action of an elderly gentle- 
man in rustic dress, who paused before the Old South, 
the other day, and read the inscription on the front of 
the tower. 

He stood unmoved amid the bustling throng, and as 
he read the words recording the vandalism of the Brit- 
ish troops, he drew from his pocket a large bandanna, 
slowly removed his upper set of false teeth, polished 
them carefully with his handkerchief, replaced them 
and repeating the process on his inferior row of grind- 
ers, readjusting these also. 

Then he went on his way, as indifferent to the spec- 
tators of this feat as if he had stood in the centre of the 
loneliest forty-acre Jot on his whole farm. 


ee 
OLD SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY. 

In the South, before the War, there were few good 
hotels outside of the chief cities. One reason was that 
the planters kept ‘open house,” and a gentleman was 
always cordially welcomed to its hospitality. It is said 
that Mr. Toombs still keeps up the old custom. An ex- 
change says: 

Mr. Toombs is as notorious for his hospitality as for 
being one of the most rabid of the unreconstructed 
confederates. Not long since, it was proposed to build 
a hotel in Washington, Ga., where he lives, and a com- 
mittee called upon him for a subscription. 

“What do you want of a hotel in Washington?” he 
cried. ‘Every respectable person who comes to town 
puts up with Bob Toombs, and is welcome; and every 
disreputable person leaves town because he cannot put 
up anywhere.” 

Such being the case, the project was abandoned. 


cia 
SINGULAR SKIN. 

A Bavarian, named Henry Haag, seems almost to 
possess the ability which some folks claim when they 
say, “I could have jumped out of my skin.” He re- 
cently called upon a German editor and the interview 
was not pleasant, judging from the report: 


Mr. Haag is endowed with a remarkable physical pe- 
culiarity, which enabled him, in the presence of the 
astonished editor, to grasp the skin of his neck with 
both hands and stretch it out laterally, ‘until it resem- 
bled a huge ruff.” 

Then he “completely hid his face init.” Other ex- 
periments which he performed with the skin on his 
arms and hands were of such a startling character that, 
to qoute the editor’s words, ‘‘We besought Mr. Haag 
to forego further demonstrations, as what he had 
already shown us had caused our own skin to resemble 
that of a plucked goose.” 
> 

NOT NECESSARY, BUT EXPEDIENT. 

Once upon a time the Roman Catholic archbishop of 

Cologne was catechizing the children, and asked a boy: 
, “Ts the sacrament of confirmation necessary to salva- 
tion?” 

“No, Monseigneur,” was the reply; ‘‘but when the 
occasion to receive it presents itself, it should be 
seized.” 

“A good answer, my child,” eaid the prelate; and 
turning to a little girl who was near, he asked,— 

“Is the sacrament of marriage necessary to salva- 
tion?” 

“No, Monseigneur, but when the occasion presents 
itself, it must not be missed.” 

a eee 


A New Brunswick (N. J.) four-year-old, on see- 
ing the cook take the baked potatoes from the oven, 
was astonished at one which had burst its skin. “O 
Annie,” he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s one all unbuttoned.” 


THE father of a St. Louis bride presented his son-in- 
law with eighty thousand heads of cattle. ‘‘Papa, dear,” 
exclaimed his daughter, when she heard of it, “that 
Was RO kind of you; Charley's awfully fond of ox-tail 
soup.” 


JOHN was building achicken-coop, 
stood by looking on. John Soutued 1 
claimed, “Oh gracious!” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“What should I say?” retorted John, for his thumb 
ached. 

“Well,” said Budge, after reflecting n little, “vou 


while little Budge 
iis thumb and ex- 
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ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BROWN’S 


GINGER! 


Yas Genwws ! 





When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 
want relief, if possible, at 
once. 





SCcrrOoFPIELD'’s PATTEM 


CAKE GRIDDLE 





SEND for a SAMPLE and 
"NMOL HWOOA SSVANVO 


The NEATEST and most PRACTICAL thing ever 
seen. Pleaseseverybody. Every family wants one. No 
one after using will be without for many times its cost. 
t he Round Pans being hinged separately,each cake 
can be turned intot elong pana soon asitissufficient- 
ly do 1e on one side, and the round pan returned ready for 
another cake. The Griddles are made of cont tron ene 

i . Sample griddle by express in shipping bo» 
60c; by mail re; ister .25. POSTAGE ui AMPS 
TAKEN. Send for sample griddle and terms to agents; 
canvass your town right away, you will be surprised at 
the reat number of o ders you will get. Address F. M. 
VANETTEN, Manuf’r, 208 LaSalle St. , Chicago, Ill. 








R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 


The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Rceyal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER & CO, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


An Ofter 


——TO— 


Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 











THE GREAT 


LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee to 
get up Clubs and obtain some of the many premiums 
which we offer. 

During the past five years that we have been established 
in Boston, we have sent from our store over 20,000 of 
these Club Orders. 

Below are a few of the many premiums offered: 

With a $5 Order we send a Silver-/lated Caster. 

With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 45 pieces. 

With a #15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng, China Decor- 
ated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Lng. China Dinner Set of 106 
pieces. 

Fora Price List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 











quel WEIGH 


> 
CROYAL Batis: 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made, from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prepar- 
ation makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by Dyspeptics without fear of the 
ills resulting from heavy indigestible food, Sold only in 
cans, by all Grocers. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 








——s 


R BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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PECK &~ 





SN YWDER’S 





BRATTLEBORO VY’ 








“CELEBRATED AMERICAN CLUB SKATE.” 





Send Scents for Catalogue. 


This is the best Skate in the world. 
Nassau St., N, ¥.; A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; TALLMAN & MCFADDEN, 607 
Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa.; WRIGHT & DITSON, 580 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 





No. 1, Blued.... 85.00 
No. 2, Nickel.. $6.00 
No. 3, Polished $7.00 


No. 4, Polished 
and Nickeled $8.00 


Consumers and the trade supplied by PECK & SNYDER, 124 





